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[THE LIPS BEGAN TO MOVE, AND THEN, WITH ALL HIS STRENGTH, ARMITAGE SENT His RIVAL CRASHING DOWN THE BANE. ] 


0H! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 


a wees 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY JANE'S TELEGRAM. 


“Ox, what will happen to him!” cried Lady 
Stapleton, “If I werea manI would go after 

im,”’ 

“I am a man, but I stoutly refuse to do 
anything so insane,” said Ralph Armitage, 
coldly. Don’t bother yourself about him ; 
he isn’t worth it, I assure you.” 

“Not worth it! How can you tell?” 
flashing a quick glance into his face, 

_ ‘I know more about him than you think,” 
in a low voice, which filled her with alarm. 

Had he guessed Jack's secret? Bat if so, 
Why did he pretend to believe in Sartoris’s 
death, and loek quite tragic about it? She 
could not understand what he meant, and 
looked from his grave face to the tel in 
his hand, which so unwittingly told a lie. 

“ You know nothing abont him at all,” she 
Said boldly, though inwardly very nervous. 


“T know a great deal, and I suspect still 
more,"’ he answered, grimly, and then some- 
one stepped forward ani inqaired i‘ poor Mrs, 
Sartoris was to be told of her loss. 

‘Certainly not!’’ said Lady Stapleton, 

‘*T would not tell her for the whole 


“ But surely that would be a great mistake ?” 
and Armitage frowned. In his eagerness, he 
longed to be the first to break the news, in 
order to find out at the moment of the shock 
what had been her real state of feeling towards 
her husband. If she had never loved Sartoris, 
her grief would not be so intense as to prevent 
her from being led easily into love by somebody 
else, especially if that someone else had earned 
her eternal gratitude by saving her life. 6 

‘*Dear Lady Stapleton,’’ he went on, 
earnestly, “do let me persuade you to tell 
her at once ; you can doit so gently and caré- 
fully ; or, if you like it better, [ will tell her 
myself?” 

“Are you mgd?” and Lady Stapleton 
opened her eyes in horror. ‘Are we to bein 
such’a hurry to tell her that she's a widow 
before we know that the man is dead?" 


‘But the man is dead,” tapping the pink 
form impatiently. ‘Jane says so; and she 
wouldn't say it unless she knew it was true, 
We haven’t seen the evening papers. Evi- 
dently some one brought the last edition down 
to the Forresters. It is strange—awfully 
strange!"’ his voice growing awe-struck. 
‘Jane had a presentiment about the other 
accident, and now he's done for somehow.” 


“It was very good of Lady Jane to take so 
much interest in my niece’s hasband,” a 
certain asperity in her tone. 

“They were old friends—poor fellow! I 
knew him tolerably well years ago. I liked 
him then, but lately I’ve been devoutly 
wishing him out of the way.” 


“Then you were almost as good as your 
sister”—sarcastically. ‘‘ Jack would be very 
much obliged to you’’; and then it came 
across her that she had forgotten the part 
she ought to play, as she caught a look 
of grave surprise on Armitage’s face. 
Hurriedly she wiped her dry eye-lashes 
with a delicate handkerchief, which re- 
fused to look damp, and heaved a tremendous 
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sigh} which wag_echoed. sympathetically by 
several others, 

A-solemn silencefell upon-all, in the midst 
of which came a crash of thunder, which 
seemed to make the whole; house tremble. 
The women looked terrified, and moved en 
masse towards the drawing-room, as if they 
thonght they would-be safer amongst the 
pretty nick-nacks, the comfortable coucheg, 
Persian mats, &c., than in the hall. 

‘« Let_me see, when did it happen?” a-Major 
Graves asked Armitage, as they brought up 
the rear, 

“We. only. know. that. he: is.dead; How, 
when, on.where.remains.to be foundionty”’ 

‘‘ Who, i#.dead?’’ eaid a soft veice, behind 
him, andstarning quickly, he.sagy,. Violatsclose 
at his.heels. with n, lookingalmeat:heg- 
gard, and deat ite. Ho was.sax 
aback, that thecolonr rughediup inte higd 
and he remained apitanam 


4 t. 

‘We. are afraid: that somebody. be. 
killed,” said the. Majory looking: cindy cao 
into the pretty frightened:fagay.: i 

firet. thing that: came. inte, big. ,; 


lightning | 
A.small Awmaitege’s sleere., 
‘Why, dent:you. spealn?*” trembling. 
head to foot “You are, ing, som 
bagk, I, must. Imow—I; will knowe’* 


— increasing, Ralph looked. - : 
dismay, buh thed had voned mt 
t } 20RBi ; 


ing-room, ai . 

wag to i on him. alone, : 
“Where's. Mr. Ste Jolim??’ she, asked.|iy 

eagerly, ‘‘He.won-tirefuse tetell me, Geand | 

fetoh him,’* 


“r canis, He's net-here. He's.gone.out?* 


‘Gone. ontd*’ ag. heldsof tke. carner- |! 
of a.card-table, m caliente 
“Ob, Heavens! I told; him, te, go,ands heiee| 
gone, apd you say-heis.dead!”- 

** Nothaag of: ” 


. ““Helsas 
great: deal 


well: ag, you. arg, yourselly. 
better,’* 





terested about:him,as well.’* 

She looked upat him withtrustinleyes,. 
lips still quivering. ‘You wouldn’t deceive 
me, would you?” 

‘* None of us want to deceive you,” he said, 
gently; ‘‘only Lady Stapleton thought there 
Was no use in telling yon till we knew.” 

‘‘ Then it must be a friend of mine, or-she 
wouldn't care. Tell me his name!” impera- 
tively. 

Armitage looked at Landon breathlessly ; 
but Cyril did not lose his presence of mind, 
and told the truth when he seemed to be tel- 
ling a lie. ‘ Dalrymple,” he said quietly, and 
neither of the other men recollected that that 
was Sartoris’s second name, 

‘“‘Dalrymple!” said Violet, with a deep- 
drawn breath. ‘Then that must be a cousin 
of—of the Sartoris’s?” 

‘Some relation,” said Landon, composedly. 
‘* And now, if you will take my advice, you'll 
go straight off to bed. Do you know it is 
midnight?” 

“I couldn’t sleep till this storm is over,” 
with a shiver, as the lightning flashed through 
the diamond-paned windows, and she thought 
of the one who was wandering alone in. the 
storm outside; ‘‘and it doesn’t matter about 
me. How are you?” looking anxiously into 
his face, ia a way that angered Armitage. 

Would the day ever come that she would 


her life—as.it she had a particle of interest in 
him ? 


“Do you feel better?” 

‘Oh, I’m all right!” cheerfully. ‘Do you 
spppose I; mada a fuss.a¥out a Knock on. my. 
head at Eton?” 

‘*Who gave-you-the: knock?” said Armi- 
tage, quickly, as a sudden suspicion- shot 

across his. mind that. something. had been 
happening of- which he knew nothing. 

St. John had-looked: like: the. hero of: a 
tragedy, Landon was like a ghost, Mrs. Sar- 
toris was looking strangely upset before she 
1s ganna about the telegram. What could 
it 

“*T had afally’* Cyril said; quietly. ‘* I don’t 

how. it 4 
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pening. Do you know they say that Sartoris 
is dead ?”’ 

‘*Oh, poor Violet!’’ her eyes filling with 
ready sympathy. 

‘** Some people think it isa good riddance,” 
sitting down weariedly on the sofa, 

Mabel looked at her husband with critical 
eyes. She had never seen him-look-so ill and 
out of spirits. Was it possible that he was 
regretting that he was not free as well as 
Violet ? e 

A dart like the thrust of a sharp knife went 
through her heart, and for’ a moment the 
pretty room where they had spent so many 
happy hours together swam round before -her 
eyes. 

* Bat you don’t? You are not glad, 
Cyril?” she asked, with a, throb: in her 
voice. 

‘‘ It seems a terrible thing to say, but I am 
glad,” looking down at the carpet, as if'he were 
studying it. ‘ Now the poor girl is free, and 
may have a chance of happiness.” 

“ How cruel of you! She must have loved 
him once, and now he is gone—gone without 
forgiveness,”’ 

- “ He had nothing to forgive.” 
‘“We can’t say that, There may have been 





look at him—the man whe had actually saved 





library 
you. know,” put. in. Violet hur- 
i “I¢is so easy to catch-your-foot.” ( 
j ne things. dangerous. besides 


i... 

* Nothing !” emphatioaily. “iL Kuow anoy ) 
off Violet to swear to that” F 

Ob, you'd Bweatto anything forher}/;, 
an offended tone, 

** Well; Iiveon’tigwear I haven't a headache» 
with a tired smile. “I’ve had a knock on my 
forehead.” F 

“A knook, and-you never-teld-me-”’ all hep 
jealousy vanishing ina moment.as her devote; 
wifely affection came to the fore. ‘ Where jx 
it? Oh; Oyril!’’ asa black bruise caught he 
eye, which had been half-hidden under hj, 

air. 

In spite of the lameness which still affects; 
her powers of walking she would not let any. 
one else wait upon him, but busied herself {, 
supply all his wants. 

Her favourite remedies were applied to th: 
brnise, and a.soft handkerchief, soaked in eay 
de Cologne,.tied over it. 

Cyril langhed at the fuss she made, and &. 
blared.theean de Cologne ran down into his 
eyes ; bat he was really feeling. bad, and 
was thankful to lay his head: the pillow, 
with his wife's. smallhand vin his. 

And there-was not; a. sin. his heart 
that she 
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me : 
plroanldimgecespe:testore | ” regret- 
fully ; ‘‘but all sorts of things have been hap- 





something—we don't know.” 


2@ might.not have known, thoagh Viole: 


Hartoris was said tobe free; 
Why. was.it that. fate. made two inno- 
cent Teople.- VielshBartorte. and yril Landon 


4 —objects- of jealousy; to» sa, many loving 
hearts ? . 


eas. 


OHAPTER: XX, 

“ SAY. You LOYB; HIM jo 

sunrest?» Why 
oft eyil? The 


Lite: fiery, darts, and a wild 

¢ that. threatened 
! and bring their 
to tle. mire. 


he grave as Violet 
id drew the heavy 
te. large window of the 


fee Swaying and 
ond. scudding 


ta wing the glass, 
like a prayer 
ito r Ic was 


“T could not go to bed with all this noize 
going on. I should.not have slept a wink.” 

“Nor I. I feelasif I had enough to-night 
to keep me awake for the rest of my life.” 

“Ah, then you)are frightened, like I am. 
Isn't it awfal?” 

“‘Awfal? No. Come in here,” pushing 
open the door of Lady Stapleton’s boudoir; 
“you will be mare ont of'the draught; and 
you can watch the storm just as well.” 

Violet followed him into the room, rather 
glad of his companionship for the first time 
in her life; for the loneliness in the silent 
house, in her present state of mind, had added 
to-her alarm. She was still: in her: simple 
white evening dress; and he was in a gorgeous 
smoking-jacket, having just come from the 
smoking-room, where he had» been drinking 
brandy-and-water, and reading a French 
novel, from which his thoughts strayed con- 
stantly tothe very woman who was now alone 
with‘him in that quiet room, : 

He lit the candles on the mantelpiece with 
a-matelt from his pocket, whilst she walked 
towards the window and shrouded herself 
behind ‘the velvet curtains. He looked after 
her, and his: pulses throbbed as he thought of 
that telegram from his sister. She would 
never have sent it unless the news were true; 
therefore Violet-Sartoris was free to be wooed 
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and won; and there was no reason why he 
should not be the one to win the prize—no 
reason if that fellow St. John were only out 
of the way. Carse him !—carse him a thou- 
sand times ! 

And then he went up to her, and asked her 
what she was looking for, knowing what the 
answer ought to be if she spoke the truth. 

“TI like watching the lightning,’’ she said, 
evasively. ‘Do you think if is very dan- 
gerous?”’ 

“T hope no$, for Mrs. Landon’s sake. Cyril 
had a long ride home.” 

“Yes, but his horse is so quiet, and that 
other one is so spirited,’ her voice trembling 
as she thought of the beautiful thoroughbred 
who had carried his master so well. 

Where was that master now? She would 
have given every jewel she possessed to have 
found a satisfactory answer to that question. 

“What do you'mean? St: John.was on 
foot,” looking down into her anxious face with 
angry eyes. 

The colour rushed into her face, and she 
turned her eyes away, 

“Some one told me that he went into the 
stables and saddled his own horse, and rode 
off at a mad pace.” 

“So much the better. He has fled from 
discovery, and we can let him go, can’t we? 
Look here, déarest! Nobody on earth would 
take better care of you than I should. Won’t 
you let this fellow go, and trust yourselfto me?” 

His voice was hoarse with excitement, and 
he tried to put his arm round her, but she 
shrank from him in horror and loathing, 

“ How dare you insult me ?” she cried, with 
flashing eyes. ‘* But you are mistaken if you 
think I have no one to take care of me, I 
have a brother ; and I would rather trust my- 
self a the veriest tramp in the road than to 
you!” 

He drew a deep breath, and placed himself 
before her as she tried to escape. 

“How have I insulted you?” 

She drew herself up like an insulted queen. 

“By forgetting that am a married 
woman.” 

“Then you would forgive me if I told you 
that I thought.you were free?’ his wild heart 
beating like a hundred hammers. 

Some of ths. anger passed away, and the old 
puzzled look came: back to her lovely eyes. 

“Free?” she repeated, vaguely. ‘ How 
could I be free?” 

“Your marriage was no marriage at all. 
You parted’ ffom your husband on your 
wedding-day. . Sartoris deserted you. I, 
Ralph Armitage, saved your life, Which do 
you belong to. most?” 

She stepped back, and held up her hands to 
shield herself from the glowin his eyes. Their 
gaze seemed to scorch her ; his words troubled 
her brain, 

He was a man of the world, a gentleman. 
Sarely he would not tell her a lie? Could 
the solitary years that had passed wipe away 
all meaning from those words—‘ Till death us 
do part?” 

And then with one bound her thoughts leapt 
from the man before her to that other man 
whom she had sent ont into the storm. 

Now—now; when he was in danger, she knew 
that she loved him, The mere thoughtof him 
seemed like fire in har veins; and.she was told 
she was free—free to love him; free to give 
herself to him; free to be happy as if Heaven 
had come down from the. heights above to 
those grovelling depths below. 

Her eyes shone, an ecstatic smile: played 
round her lips. For a moment. she ‘rejoiced 

in her unfaded youth, in the beauty. which 
her glass told her was as glorious as ‘ever, in 
the radiant possibilities of the fature. 
nswer me— i 
aoe, to which. do. you belong 

His question scarcely reached her intelli- 
gence, or ronsed-her from.her dream, But 
with & sweet smile, she said softly—‘'If it 
“ne : po en He should not be here-now.”’ 

ace li up, “ And-are you glad to 
hete—here with me?” — 


No answer, bat he took her small handsin'ing his meaning. He wanted her to be hig 
his, and she did not draw them away. A wife. He would not go unless she gave at 
strangely rapt expression came over her face; least a conditional promise, and yet, till only an 
in fancy, she was listening to another's voice, houror two ago she had thought horself for 
and thrilling under the touch of another's six years the wife of another man. 

nd. Was that marriage in the Abbey a dream ? 

But Ralph conld not guess this; his heart Did six years’ absence constitute a plea for 
was listed upon the wings of unexpected hope, divorce, or abrogate a marriage without farther 
and every pulse was throbbing. Thank trouble? 

Heaven, Sartoris was dead, and no dishonour | Her brain reeled; she caught hold of the 
could touch her through his love, | window-frame because the floor seemed to be 

He stooped over her, the most passionate moving under her feet. 
words welling up from his heart to his willing ‘* You know I can't,” she gasped. “ Why— 
tongue, when the storm broke forth with new why do you ask me?”’ 
violence and strength, a tull elm became a! ‘I swear youcan. Answer yesorno, Say 
sheet of flame, and whilst burnt, and scorched, yes, and I'll go,” looking down at her troubled 
and blackened by the lightning, was torn up face with pitiless eyes. 
by the roots through the force of the wind,; ‘Oh, go—go!” wringing her hande. “TI 
and flang prostrate on the ground, carrying a _ will promise anything I can!” 

May-tree with it on its way. “ Listen—I’m telling you the truth. You 

Violet stood still in breathless fdar, as the have no husband!” 
window-frame rattled, and the very floor’ She staggered back as some cloud seemed to 
under her feet seemed to shake with the roll clear away from her brain. Throngh the long 
of the thunder. The glory of her dream was vista of years she saw him—Jack Sartoris— 
roughly dispelled, and with a piteous cry she his handsome face turned towards hers, his 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! think of him, think of him! honest blue eyes looking down into hers, his 
Would to Heaven I could save him!” | warm, strong grasp holding her hands s0 

Armitage’s face darkened. ‘' Why shouldI tenderly; and throwing up her arms in pas- 
think of anyone else? You are ail the world sionate yearning, she cried ‘‘ Jack!" and fell 
to me!” 'in a heap on the floor. 

‘‘Mr. Armitage, you must not talk to me! Armitage, without waiting to see the effect 
like that;” as if she suddenly awoke to the of his words, dismayed by the sound of foot- 
consciousness that he was behaving more like steps in a distant cerridor, had vanished 
a lover than a friend. ‘ I—I think I’m half quickly from the room. 
mad te-night. But oh! if you’ve a grain| If anyone saw him and Mrs. Sartoris to- 
of pity in your heart, try to save him if you gether at that hour of the night what food it 
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can.” 
‘* Whom do you mean?” his voice cold and 
d 


rd, 

“Mr. St. John!” very low. 

‘* You want me to save that man?.”’ fiercely. 
“Why?” 

“Do you want a reason ?” her lips tremb- 
ling. ‘* Wouldn’t Christian charity make you 
try to save a life?” ° 

‘I wonldn’t stir an inch.” 

‘t He is an old friend of my aunt’s.” 

‘* That does not affect me.’ 

She clasped her hands in despair. 


‘* Say you love him—and upon my honour | 


I'll go,”’ 
With.a crueldelight he watched her keenly, 
knowing that she would almost die rather 


would give for scandal ! 


CHAPTER XXxI. 
THE BRAND OF CAIN. 


Ratpn Armitace went out into the stormy 
night in a curiously excited state of mind. 
He determined that everything he did at the 
beginning should be done publicly; therefore, 
he ronsed up one of the grooms, and told him 
that he wanted a horse at oncs, as he was 





going out to look for Mr. St. John. James 
stared sleepily, and suggested that Mr. St. 
John would not be likely to be out on the roads 


at that time; there wasn't a bird or a beast 


than confess the truth. Her head drooped, | who didn't try for a shelter somewhere. 


her bosom heaved. 
‘* Well, am I to go or not? ” 
Go,” in a low voice. 
‘Then you confess that you love him,” 
With @ groan, she murmured “ Yes.” 


“JT know that; but the ladies are anxious, 
80 I said I would do my best.” 

“Shall I come with you, sir; it seems 
safer for two than one alone?” inwardly 
hoping that the answer would be “no,” but 


He ground his teeth and threw back his’ knowing that he would get a scolding from hie 


head, whilst she felt as if she must ‘sink 
through the ground. 

There was sa sinister light in his eyes as 
he marked the exceeding grace of her slight 
girlish figure, as she leant against the window- 
frame with d ing head. There was not 
another woman in the world to be compared 
to her, and there was no longer any barrier 
between them. i 

His soul went out to her with a great, irre- 
sistible longing, and he felt that he would 
rather be hanged than give her up to this in- 
terloper and impostor. 

“‘Mrs. Sartoris,” he said, hoarsely, ‘if I 
find St.John alive and well—if I ask him to 
come back, and he refuses—if he says he can 
never claim your love, neither now nor in the 
fature—~”’ 

He paused, whilst she turned away her face 
that he might not see the smile that hovered 
on her lips, that shone out of her eyes. Would 
he refuse? She didn’t think so. 

“Tf he stays away, and proves himself the 
impostor that I say he is——” 

‘Only find him—never mind the rest.” 

‘‘ But I must mind the rest. Do you think 
I am going out into this detestable weather 
without some promise of a reward?” 

“No, no; only say what you want!” in a 
fever of impatience, 

“T want you—failing St. John. Will-you?”’ 

There was no possibility of misunderstand- 





| mistress if he didn’t offer. 


Mr. Armitage declined all assistance, 
mounted hastily, and rode out of the yard 


jinto the wild and stormy weather, ready to 
iface any danger that could bring Violet 


Sartoris nearer to hims If. 

She had sent him off to bring ‘rescues and 
help 0 another man, without any more 
thought or care about his own safety than if 
he had been a a mere machine guaranteed 
against all accidents. His heart was full of 
rage and bitterness, and dark resolve. He 
was to find this mun Ss. John, but he was not 
going to be such a fool as to bring. him back, 

He took the road to Farndon Conrt, feeling 
sure that that was the place to which St. John 
would naturally turn. 

It was a long ride,and anything might have 
happened to him on the way—or anything 
might happen supposing he had not reached 
the end yet. 

Ralph was tolerably satisfied with his own 
position. Jack Sartoris was dead, and this 
other man had some guilty secret, which he 
had half-discovered. There must bs some 
crime inthe background, or why did he 
change his names according to his place of 
residence? An alias was always suspicious. 

The darkest thoughts, like the flashes of 
lurid. lightning, kept darting through his 





mind. §¢. John must never return. If the 
worst came to the worst, he must be stopped 
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iby force. There was surely evidence enough | 
' quiet trout stream. 
hiaapelf by one name at Farndon Conrt, and | 


to have him arrested. A man who called 
snother at Holly Bank, must be a scoundrel 
and_an impostor. 

Violet Sartoris must be saved at all hazards 
from marrying a man who might one day 
have to stand in the criminal dock. Yes, at 
all hazards ! 

Good heavens! what a night it was'l As 
the branches of the trees tossed their arms 
wildly over his head, and swayed backwards 
and forwards, now this way, now that way in 
ihe wind; as the pitchy darkness was every 
now and then lighted up by a red flash, which 
seemed about to bring death on its lurid 
wihg; as the thunder growled like the voice 
of. a god in anger. Violet had not cared a 
straw whether his horse took fright ; whether 
he lost his seat,and came with a crash to the 
ground ; whether the lightning slew him with 
its. deadly flash; whether a tree in falling 
crushed the life out of him. 

All these dangers were to be braved by him 
in order that St. John might be saved. 

A grim emile crossed his lips. Of all people 
in the world he was the last whom she ought 
to haye sent to save the man he hated. 

Why not have asked Landon, who was a 
cul above the rest of mankind, and would 
haye risked his life any day to save his bitter- 
est enemy; or Graves, who had no grudge 
against the fellow; or the grooms, who would 
have been obliged to obey orders, however 
much they hated the job, and been comforted 
by the thought of a possible fiver? 

No; it was Fate sent him—Fate, who always 
provides tools for the unscrupulous, oppor- 
tunities for the criminal ; and so he had come 
out with life in his hand and death in his 
heart, more ready to destroy than to save. 

“‘Steady good horse!” patting Pinafore's 
neck. ‘* We've had enough of this, haven't 
we?” 

Bat, though he felt he might reasonably 
come back after having gone so far on a 
ae errand. something drew him on. 

Was it the tempter leading him on to crime? 
Was it his better self urging him to peraevere, 
and not give up before his task was done? 


On, farther and farther, down the wind- 
swept road, where not 2 single living creature 
was moving except himself and his horse; 
farther still, with darkness behind him and 
darkness before, and nothing to guide him but 
the outline of the hedges on either side, seen 
every now and then in the flame of the light- 
ning. 

This was the sort of expedition to suit a 
good Samaritan, or one who had worn the 
Genevan Cross; but Ralph Armitage was a 
man who loved his ease, and would have 
thought twice before crossing a muddy road 
to pick up a fallen child. 

He hated the rain which dashed into his 
eye3 and soaked him to the skin; the wind, 
which would long ago have robbed him of his 
hat.if he had not taken care to secure it to 
his. button-hole; the thunder, which seemed 
to speak to his guiity conscience, and warn 
himh of the doom which awaits the sinner. 

He hated it all, and cursed the man who 
had brought this on him; but he knew that 
he;would be more than amply paid if Violet 
were true to her word. 

Great heavens! how he loved her !—not 
with the love that Cyril Landon felt for his 
fragile wife, but with a fierce, overmastering 
passicn that would brook no opposition, that 
had no generosity in it, no self-sacrifice, and 
nothing ennobling. because it was essentially 
of the earth earthy. 

Hark! there was a sound—the neighing of 
a Horse. It sounded quite weird in the 


whistling of the wind. Ralph thought of 
Trumpeter; but he smiled at the fancy. 
What would Trumpeter be doing out there— 
even a horse has a strong objection to euch a 
storm as this. 

The trees met in an arch overhead like the 
aisle of a church, and straight on ahead there 





was a stone bridge over what was usually a 


Now it was a brawling river, whirling 
broken hurdles and uprooted trees with resist- 
less force on its rapid course. 

Armitage pulled up as he neared the bridge, 
for his quick eye caught sight of something 
blocking up the way. 

It was a horse standing right across the 
road, the reins hanging loosely over his head, 
his nose thrust into the brushwood at the side. 
One glance told Armitage that it was Trum- 
peter, the beautifal thoroughbred which be- 
longed to St. John. 

He sprang to the ground, and looked round. 
The horse lifted-its head and whinnied, shak- 
ing nervously, either with cold or fear. 

Armitage knew that some horses were as 
capable of devoted attachment to their masters 
as dogs, and felt certain that St. John was 
close at hand. 

He unstrapped a small lantern which the 
groom had lent him, shaded it from the wind 
between himself and Pinafore, and lighted it 
with a match. 

Then he held it out till its light streamed 
upon dripping leaves and broken branches, 
with the river foaming at the bottom ef the 
steep bank. 

He had no need to look farther. There, 
close in front of him, lay the man he was 
looking for ; his heart stood almost still when 
he found him at his feet. 

A hat was caught in the branch of a thorn. 
That branch was all that remained of the 
tree, which was blackened and scathed and 
ruined for ever by the electric flaid. 

The flash must have passed close to St. 
John, for his coat was scorched, and as he 
turned his face upwards and scanned it with 
critical eyes, he saw that the beard was singed 
and the features blackened. 

For a moment he thought that his rival 
was dead, and his heart gave a bound. 
Hastily he thrust his hand inside the overcoat, 
the fine cambric shirt, and found a faint pul- 
sation. 

All was not over yet. He had comein time 
to save him. Hither his horse had thrown 
him, or he had been struck down by the 
lightning, and if he (Ra)ph Armitage) had not 
appeared upon the scene there he would have 
lain face downwards, and possibly have been 
suffocated in the tangle of wet leaves and 
mosses. 

Armitage put his hand to his forehead, and 
remained jast as he was, with his knees. on 
the wet sods, deep in thought; but though his 
body was so still his thoughts flew through 
his brain like ill-omened birds on the wings of 
the storm. 

So many courses lay open to him. He 
might pass a few drops of brandy from the 
flask he had brought with him, through St. 
John's lips, and then when he had revived 
help him on his horse, and take him home to 
Holly Bank. He could imagine with what 
joy he would be received, and how he himself 
would be forgotten. 


He could go away, and leave him there just | 


as he was, and trust to chance that he would 
never recover; or, he could make quite sure 
that this man whom he hated should never 
trouble himagain. The choice lay in his own 
hands. Sin seemed to beckon him. A 
cold sweat broke out upon his forehead, his 
heart beat like twenty ; he started wildly as 
ew stamped and shook ‘his dainty 
ea 


Confound the horse, couldn't he stand still 
for » moment! He looked round savagely 
at the animal, and then back at his master’s 
face. How still it was in its chiselled beauty 
—a face that women were sure to love | 

Yes, curse it! a face that had stolen the 
heart of Violet Surtoris, when no one else 
could move it. He thought of her, with the 
tears in her 6yes, and a prayer on her lovely 
lips longing for his return; and moved by 4 
sudden impulse of frantic jealousy he seized 
the helpless body ; the eyes opened, and looked 
him straight in the face. © lips began to 





move, and then with all his strength, Arnj, 
tage sent his rival crashing down the bank 
He listened breathlessly till a sullen splash, 
which sent the spray up into his eager fac. 
told him that St. John had gone from ont of his 
path for ever,and then he drew back with, 
convulsive shudder. A shivering as of palsy 
seized him. 

That last look bewildered his brain. Thoy 
eyes seemed to be the eyes of a man whom he 
had not seen for years. The trath flashoj 
upon him in one awfal moment. He saw jt 
as if written in fire before his eyes. St. John 
was Jack Sartoris, and this was the meaning 
of the alias! 

He had killed Violet’s husband! The 
telegram was a lie, but this was the truth, 
Violet would hate him if she only knew ; Jang 
would curse the day that he was born. Hy 
had done to death an old friend, who had dong 
him no wrong; for surely a man may maka 
love to his own wife. 

He step forward, caught hold of 4 
branch and looked down into the wide whirl 
of the waters. A man full of energy and 
strength, with all his faculties on the alert, 
would have had a hard straggle for life with 
the force of the current. A man in a stats of 
syncope had not the: slightest chance. The 
first splash signed jhis death-warrant; and 
then, as he saw what he had done, and knew 
that even then, in the gloom and the darkness, 
the eye of Heaven could see him, a great 
terror seized him, he stumbled back through 
the wet branches, found his horse, felt for the 
stirrup with fingers that were shaking like a 
frightened child’s, managed to mcunt, al. 
though his knees knocked together, and his 
teeth chattered, and dashed homewards, as if 
pursued by a host of fiends. 

Whilst Trumpeter, riderless and forgotten, 
followed close at his heels like an accuser, ths 
stirrups knocking against its glossy flanks, the 
bridle hanging loose and broken; and raising 
his head every now and then with a dismal 
neigh, as if asking for his master ! 


(To be continued.) 








IVY’S PERIL. 


—o:— 
CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 


‘** Anup I believed it,’ said John, firmly. ‘1 
never told a lie in my life, Mr. Beresford. 
The master went off in a cab in a fearful 
hurry, and I heard him tell the man to drive 
for his life. Well, you hadn't been gone ten 
minutes yesterday when back he came. I 
declare you might have knocked me down with 
a feather. I thought at first it was his ghost; 
then I fancied he had seen you come in, and 
was going to make a fuss about it, but he 
never said a word ofthe sort. He just told me 
he had missed the train, and I was to send off a 
telegram to Mrs. Austin at once, and then get 
him a bit of dinner quietly at the office. 

‘“‘T never was so taken aback,” said John, 
after waiting to see whether Mr. Beresford 
wished toask him any questions. ‘ Generally 
the master’s the man to say a thing and stick 
to it, and I know there was time to catch the 
train if the man had gone at a decent pacé. 
Well, he ate his dinner and drank his wine 43 
naturally as possible, then he sent me for & 
cab and went off again.” 

“ And why did you come here?” 

‘Because I didn’t want you to think I 
deceived you yesterday. 1 don’t mind telling 
you, you can’t see Mr. White if he orders me 
to, and I don’t see I can help refusing bis 
address if he says no one's to have it, but I 
don't mean to tell lies for him. When I said 


he'd gone by the one o'clock train I believed 
it, Mr. Beresford.” 

‘*T am sure you did.” 

“And I stand by my promise, sir. If you 
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come early on Monday morning you shall see 
him; I'll manage it somehow.” 

It was a great relief to Paul when Sunday 
came and he could present himself in Harley- 
street. His gloomy anticipations of ill were 
dispelled at the first sound of Mrs. Ward's 
voice. He felt she was in her husband's con- 
fidence, even before she said quietly,— 

“Papa and Mark have told me of your 
troubles, Mr. Beresford, and I am so sorry for 
you; but you must keep up your courage. 
Papa never fails in anything he undertakes; 
so you must trust the shadow of his success 
will hover over you too,” 

“Asa f of my infallibility, Mr. Beres- 
ford,” said the old gentleman, merrily, ‘the 
invaluable Tibbie is to be lent you. The 
comely widow is quite prepared to pack up at 
a moment’s notice and staré for unknown 
regions,”’ 

“You shall see her presently,” said Ma 
Ward. “I assure you you will have a devote 
assistant. Tibbie was very fond of poor Mrs. 
Gresham.” 

It was a pleasant family gathering. Paul 
found himself as much at home as though the 
Wards had been friends of long standing. 
Molly and the children retired after dessert, 
but the three men gathered round the fire, 
4 Paul told the story of John Dudley's 
visit. 

“Of course he saw you as he was hurrying 
to the station, and stayed in town that he 
might get a hint of your movements. I don’t 
suspect the boy, but I fancy White is not 
a@ man to stick at much, I shouldn't won- 
der if he followed you about all that after. 
noon.” 

“Tf I had only seen him.” 

“He was probably dieguised.” 

‘‘ Well, to-morrow will soon be here.” 

“And you have decided on a course of 
action.” 

“To besure. I mean to ask him where he 
has taken my darling.” 

‘You don’t understand my question. Are 
you going to him as friend or foe?” 

“As foe, decidedly.” 

“ Then you will fail.” 

“What do you advise ?” 

§ pe all ill-feeling on his part; be 
friendly and éivil, shake hands effasively, and 
say how sorry you are to have missed the 
letter containing his seaside address, which 
— have got to Scotland just after you 
eft.” - 

“ But why should I be such a consummate 
hypocrite ? ” 

‘Simply you force him to speak.” 

“ Bat J couldn't shake hands with him.” 

“You had better. Soap and water will 
wash off the indignity.” 

PP A a far rather tell him what I think 
C) a 

‘And redouble your Ivy’s peril?” 

Paul groaned. . se 9 
Pe he must know I don’t feel friendly to 

m,” 

“Not in the least! If you adopt the course 
advise you, thrust all the onus of explana- 
tion on to him. If you go your own rash way 
he will probably say he does not care to be 
insulted in his own office, and calmly turn 
you out, declining to hold any farther com- 
munication with you.” 

“Dr. Ward, you are a wonderful man; you 
seem to know everything.” — 

co — 

<: ve 4 my experience pretty dear; 
but seriously, ‘ord, you will be- very 
foolish if you quarrel openly with this man.” 

“I suppose you are right, but to shake 
hands with the wretch who is trying to kill 
my darling!" 

“ You don’t know he is trying?” 

“ You said so.” 

“No. I own such is my fear, but I don’t 
think I stated it as a fact, Mr. Beresford, I 
Wish you were a more cautious man. I am 
d you will ruin all by a little lack of 


“ But how can I help it?” 





“T don't know. Have you no intimate 
friend you could take with you to-morrow, 
who knows all your circumstances ?” 

Paul shook his head. 

**T don’t think I have an intimate friend in 
the world. And Sir John was so anxious for 
our engagement to be kept a secret that no one 
knows of it.” ’ 

‘* Does Mr. Ainslie know?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘Then we have the very person. I will just 
look at Bradshaw.” 

He rang for the guide, studied it atten- 
tively, and then pushed it from him with a 
si 


gh. 

“If we had only thought of it last night! 
We might telegraph—but even then he could 
not be here in time.” 

“He would have been the very man.” 

‘‘ Yes. You need not have breathed a word of 
your fears about Miss Carew’s safety; you 
could have taken Mr. Ainslie to the office just 
asa natural thing, and if you had asked in 
his presence for Miss Carew's address it 
would have been a very awkward task to 
refuse it.”’ 

“But it is too late.” 

“TI fear so.” 

“Then I must go alone.” 

“T’d go in a minute,” said John Milton, 
warmly; ‘‘but I ownI share your infirmity. 
Ihave not Mark’s caution, and if I suspect a 
man of being a villain I have a habit of telling 
him so,” 

Paul just glanced at the Doctor. Mark 
understood the unspoken entreaty. 

“I would go with youin a moment, but 
that it is more than probable I should be re- 
cognised as the doctor he hoodwinked long 
ago. That would be a fatal step, and I could 
not effect a suitable disguise in time to be of 
any use.” 

‘* OF course he will refuse to let me see her. 
I am quite prepared for that, but I must 
say I marvel what reasons he will allege.” 

“The bogus cablegram.”’ 

“ Well, by this time to-morrow I shall know 
all. I wish I felt hopeful.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” returned John Milton. 
‘* You're just a little down, that’s all. I think 
myself it would be an excellent plan to tele- 
graph for that parson fellow. As it is, of course 
he could not get here in time for the appoint- 


ment, but he might be of great use later; 


on.” 

“TI will send the telegram the moment I 
have seen White.” 

** Provided you do see him.”’ 

Paul was not without a little doubt on that 
subject himself. He felt John Dadley’s will 
was good to serve him, but he rather ques- 
tioned his power; still this eager fear did not 
prevent his being at his goal very punctually 
at ne nine. 

John Dudley was there before him. 

“I’m going into the master’s den to tidy 


confasion, and fear; he was met with an 
urbane smile and outstretched hand. 

“Ha! Beresford! back again from the 
north? I should say you were not sorry. 
Scotland must be uncommonly cold in such 
weather as we have had lately.’’ 

Marcus Ward's warning rang in Paul's ears; 
he made a desperate effort to control his feel- 
ings, and succeeded. He spokeas composedly 
as possible, 

“TI was very glad to get back to London. A 
man in my position naturally would be; but a 
great disappointment awaited me when I 
found Ivy was not in Coningsby-street, and tke 
man in charge there actually told me he had 
not your address.” 

‘No, he has not got it. You seeall people who 
really know me can come here, and I don’t 
want a host of strangers to invade my little 
seaside sanctum,” 

‘*Bat Dudley must have been under some 
mistake ; he actually said you had left orders 
IT was not to know where you taken Miss 
Carew.” 

“TI was obliged to.” 

“ Bat why?” 

‘‘ My dear fellow, Miss Carew isa minor, 
and under my sister's care; her guardians 
cabelled to me that yon had a wife already 
living, and they wished her kept carefally from 
your society.”’ 

“Mr. White, you could not have believed 
such a cruel slander?” 

“T never believed it for a moment; they 
said Mrs. Beresford had been to see them, and 
gave me her address. I went across to a man 
who has lots of dealings with the Colonies, 
and borrowed a directory of New South Wales ; 
sure enough the name, Mona Beresford, was 
entered under the address given.” 

‘Bat she is not my wife.” 

‘Granted! I for one could never donbt 
your word; but Ivy has taken the matter up 
warmly. As an heiress it seems she has 
always. been haunted by the dread of being 
married for her money, and she jumped to the 
conclusion you had proposed to her for her 
fortune. We had a terrible scene, and finally 
she insisted on being taken away from Con- 
ingsby-street.”’ 

** And where is she?” 

‘My good fellow, you place me very awk- 
wardly. Sir John orders me to stop a!l com- 
munication between you and Miss Carew. 
| The young lady herself declares she will pot 
see you. How can I do anything but obey 
their joint wishes, and keep my temporary 
ward away from London ?’’ 

Paul felt the man was lying to him; bat, 
oh! how difficult it was to detect him, and 
bring his guilt home, The story was 80 
plausible, 80 complete in all its details. 

“TI suppose Mrs. Austin is with Ivy?” 

“ Oh, yes!” r 

“Then, Mr. White, if you will give me 
their address I will pledge my word to cail at 


up,” said the clerk quietly; “he will be here | the house but once, and should Ivy refuse to 


in a few minutes, and a3 he must pass through , 


that door you can’t fail to see him, Mr. 
Beresford.” 

Perhaps no time had ever seemed so long to 
Paul in his whole life as those ‘few mi- 
nutes.” He was opposi 
therefore tell exactly how long he waited, and 
though he could have declared it was hours, 
the minute-hand had made but one quarter 
of its journey round the dial when the click 
of the door was heard, and Paul stood face to 
face with George White, alias Gresham. 
for, tobe frank with you, Dr. Ward's conjec- 
ture was quite right, and the man whom the 
world worshipped nowadays as a millionaire 
was the self-same person who had sought out 


the stru young doctor fifteen years 

— driven him to Clapham to see his 
8. 

Their eyes met. Paul strove hard not to let 


the loathing and aversion he felt shine forth in 
his ; one ce told him Mr. White was not 
in the least surprised at his visit. The next 


‘ receive me I will return at once to town. You 
' surely cannot refuse me now!” 

The millionaire looked thoughtfal. 
‘Certainly that alters the case; but you 


are imposiog hard conditions on yourself, and 


ite a clock, and could I tell you frankly I believe Miss Carew will 


refuse to see you. She is not well; she has 
lost both tone and spirits lately; in fact, she 
has taken this matter very seriously to 
heart.” 

“Only give me her address! I promise 
should she refuse to see me I will not molest 
her with further visits, but return at once to 
London.” 

He loved Ivy so well, trusted her so com- 
pletely, that he felt it was impossible she 
would refuse to see him, and at least listen to 
his defence. 

“IT consent,” said George White, at length ; 
“ but I must add yet one more condition.” 

** And that is?” 

“That my sister knows of your coming, so 
that she may prepare Ivy for the shock. Mr. 





puzzled him ; he had expected to see anger, 


Beresford, I cannot waive this point. Miss 
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Carew is not strong, and has been ordered to 
avoid all excitement.’’ 

“« May I see the telegram you send ?” 

“You shall write it yourself. Come into 
my den.” 

He gave Paul a chair, and from a drawer 
took a telegram form, which he handed to 
Beresford. 

Paul's suspicions were totally disarmed. He 
might have been alarmed at any telegram 
sent by Mr. White; but bince he was allowed 
to word it himself he decided there could be 
no sinister design in it. And this. was the 
message :— 

‘* Paul Beresford, Strand, to Mra. Austin.— 
Shall be with you this evening. Please pre- 
pare Ivy for seeing me. I can explain all.” 

Mr. White put the message in an envelope. 
Paul began to fancy he had wronged him, for 
he never glanced at its contents before he 
rang for John Dadley. 

‘** Take this across the road, and send it off 
to Mrs. Austin.” 

Then as the boy left the room,— 

“There is no train till one o'clock, Mr. 
Bererford—perhaps you would like to catch 
that?” 

It was then much over eleven; the dis- 
cussion had taken over an hour. 

“*T should,” said Paul, promptly, “if you 
will give me the address,” 

“I hope you don’t think I am going to 
cheat you out of it? Here it is,’ and he 
handed Paul a card, perhaps left at the office 
to assist Dudley’s memory—* Myrtle Cottage, 
Hollington, Hastings.” 

Paul seemed to walk on air as he left Mr, 
White's office. 
than he had dared to hope for. He dashed off 
a hasty note to inform Dr. Ward of his 
success, partook of a modest Innch, and 
reached Charing Cross in ample time for the 
one o'clock train. 

Disappointment awaitedhim. That special 
train ran on “ Saturdays only.”” In reply to 
Paul's remonstrances the booking-office clerk 


showed him a foot-note in the time-table | 
drawing the attention of would-be passengers | 


to the fact, and then added, by way of conso- 
lation, that another train, a slow one, started 
in two hours, 

So it was fully six o'clock when our hero 
reached Hastings, and well on towards seven 
when his fly stopped at Myrtle Cottage. It 
was a pretty little white house, with garden 
in front, and just the kind of place to please 
anyone not in very strong health. 

Paul rang at the bell, and inquired for Mrs, 
Austin. 

The neat handmaiden started. 

Did the gentleman not know Mrs, Austin 
and Miss Carew left by the midday train? 
She thought for London ? 

Paul's heart seemed to stand still, his very 
lips grew white, 

**Do you know if they had a telegram before 
they left?” 

‘Yes, sir. It was that telegram made 
them resolve to go. I was in the back draw- 
ing.room, and the door stood ajar, sol couldn’t 
help hearing the telegram was for Mrs. Austin ; 
but I can’t help thinking is was about the 
young lady too, for I heard her say, ‘ Take me 
away,! take me away !’’’ 

“‘ And they would have remained here but 
for the telegram ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, sir. They had taken the rooms 
for a. month, and hadn't been here a week. 
Mrs, Austin acted quite the lady; she paid 
missis the ‘full rent for the whole time, and 
gave me half-a-sovereign.” 

Paul. gave her another. 


‘‘T wish you could tell me where they have |, 


gone?” 

“To London, sir. 
labelled for, Charing. Cross, 
few boxes for such ladies, Bat then, they 
were just the nicest people. Mrs, Austin, so 
free and liberal, and Miss Carew just as sweet 
and gentle as though she knew she hadn't 
long to live.”’ 

Paul’s heart ached. 


The interview had gone better | 


All the Inggage. was , bur, 
They had very 


** Not long to live!” 

‘Well, sir, of course. I'd not say so to her 
face, but that was what everyone thought who 
couldn't look at Miss Carew without feeling 
she was fading away.” 

Pleasant news this for the man who held 
her dearer far than his own ‘life. Paul had 
come down to Hastings feeling the victory 
was won, and Ivy as good as saved. He went 
back to London with the conviction that some- 
how or other George White had played him 
false, and that day’s work would but inorease 
his darling’s peril. 


————r 


CHAPTER XI 


Tue time of a girl's engagement is said to 
be the happiest of her life. I have heard this 
statement made over and over again, and yet 
I venture to dissent from it, and to affirm that, 
save in exceptional cases, it is far from being a 
period of perfect bliss. 

In a long engagement lasting years, entered 


—_—— 

‘*Come,” said the widow, kindly ; “ really 
you have no reason to fret; just think how 
soon you will have the mo: ly of his Society 
entirely, Really, Ivy, you should rouse your. 
self. It ig not wise to let any man see yoy 
can’t do without him.” 

Ivy's pride came to the rescue, She went 
about as usual, and tried to believe a few days 
would bring Panl back to her ; but as the days 
grew into weeks, and there was no word of his 
return, she became sad and troubled. 

Mr. Cleghorn came to dine in Coningsby. 
street by special invitation. He was into. 
duced to Miss Carew, but not informed of her 
engagement to his employé; so (anless the 
millionaire had given him a private hint) he 
had no idea how interested Ivy was when he 
turned the conversation on hig. branch office 
at Edinburgh.” 

‘s Young Beresford will do well there,” said 
the 4 man, suavely. ‘Ik seems a little 

on him to be exiled so suddenly, and | 
said as much last time I wrote; but he 
answered he was perfectly contented, found 
Edinburgh society enchanting, and had not 


into with all possible hope and trust, with | the least desire 


love on both sides, as the time wears on it is 
almost impossible that the girl should not 
know some of the pangs of hope deferred, 
should not feel sometimes dragged two ways 
between the conflicting claims of family and 
fiancé—the family jealous of her superior love 
for a stranger, the fiancé unable to see her re- 
lations with his eyes. 

There must in such a case be many @ pang 
for the girl herself, specially if as time goes 
on her lover is not able to fix the day, How 
such a girl would dread the visits of distant 
| relations with their would-be kind inquiry of 
“anything settled yet?” 

How she would shrink from the weddings 
of friends and schoolfellows where some well- 
meaning busybody would be sure to ask, 
** And when will it be your turn, my. dear ?”’ 

No; decidedly and emphatically! If an 
engagement lasts for years it cannot be an 
entirely happy period; and, on the other 
hand, a short betrothal has its trials. 

To be continually hunted away, to try on 
this or that, to have to spend one’s days in a 
whirl of shopping, oxcitement and visits, 
leaves little time for that intimate: knowledge 


of each other, which is the mainsprxing of | 


happiness. 

It had seemed to Ivy Carew that hers was 
an exceptionally bright destiny. She. loved 
Paul with all the strength and fervour of her 
heart ; but it was such bliss to realise she had 
found her hero, and that he loved her back 
again, that she was.in no haste. to change, the 
name of jiancée for that of wife, and no. plan 
could have been. more welcome to her than the 
spending a few months in London, seeing. her 
lover often, and learning to,know. him, better 
before she gave herself for all time. to his 
keeping. 

Sir John’s Australian project was the first 
blow to her day-dreams. She. dreaded the 
idea of living with strangers, and a nameless 
sense of ill oppressed her; but when she had 
actually taken up her abode in Coningsby- 
street the extreme kindness of host and 
hostess did much.to reassure her, and Ivy 
would have been quite happy but for. Paul's 
sudden summons; to Edinburgh, which de- 
prived her of all chance of his society. 

It. was.a real sorrow. to, her, specially that 
she had not bidden him farewell; besides, 
Ivy had been bronght.up, in a-wealthy home. 
She knew that so,soon,as they were married 
. Paul Beresford would never need to enter 

the. Society’s office, again 
her hard thas, for her sake, he should not have 
| refused to undertake the journey, to Edin- 


5 oe dear girl,” said Mrs. Austin, when 
, the, young heiress half hinted at this, ‘he 
could no’ help himself. While he remains, at 
the ‘ Security’ he must obey the orders of his 
, superiors,”’ 





vy finshed up, The phrase was an unhappy 


, and it seemed to] - 


ire to,come south,” 

It. was a deliberate lie, uttered at the r- 
quest ef his host; but how was. poor Ivy to 
guess that? Disparagement of her lover from 
Mrs. Austin or George White she might have 
doubted; but when, a stranger gave his 
testimony unsolicited what could she do but 
believe ? 

She wrete a piteous little letter tohim a few 
days before Christmas, begging. him att least to 
spend the festival with her. Mrs, Austin 
obligingly undertook to post that note, and it 
never left Coningsby-street. 

Ivy marvelled Paul never mentioned her 
appeal when he, wrote to say how, impossible 
it would be for him to leave Edinburgh. 
Hurt and wounded in her tenderest feelings, 
Ivy Carew. answered him briefly, sadly. 

From that time there was no pleasure in 
their oo: ndence, Her: letters became 
brief chroni of facts; of her love for bim, 
of their reunion, she said nothing. And then 
quite suddenly her health began to fail; it was 
so gradual, that Ivy could not have told when 
she began to feel ill only, when January was 
halfway through, she began to realize there was 
something amiss. Her limbs shook under her, 
she was white and thin, her appetite. had 
deserted her, and she felt a strange dislike for 
any exertion. 3 

Mrs. Austin declared she wasif taxed 
her with it to her face ; Ivy indignantly denied 
the charge, and then proved ita trath by 
bursting into: flood! of passionate tears, 

‘*My dear child!” said the widow, “ this 
will never do! I shall not be able to look Sir 
John and Lady Fortescue in the faceif I have 
to give you up such a poor little white ghost 
as you look-now. Why, they would think we 
had been starving you.” 

‘** You have been all kindness,’” 

Mrs. aoe pentted. iyaete 

* You w T have been young’ ™ once, 
and I understand what is ronbhi you. You 
fancy Mr. Berésford is neglecting you, an¢ 
you are fretting about it.” 

“I do want tosee him sd-badly!” and the 
tears glistened in her eyes. 

“ Write and tell him so.” 

“T couldn't.” 

‘* My dear child, therewoald*be no: harm-in 
it; he is your own property now, and’you have 
a right to him.” 

* I couldn’t ask him’ to come if he does not 
care to,”” 

“Then I shall ask him myself” 

“Mrs, Austin !” 

‘Don’t be afraid. I won't put ® word that 
can compromise your dignity: You need not 
appear to know I have written, and EF won't 
send the letter-if you disapprove of it.” . 
But when Ivy, read the note’ she liked it 
very much, It gaid just enough, and not too 
much: ‘Ivy had'not been well; she seemed 
to miss her uncle apd.aunt agood dea]. Could 





one, and jarred upon her. 
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days, and come down south to brighten her 

«fle is sure to come after that,’”’ decided 
Mrs. Ausin, as she directed the note. 

«s And when do you think?” 

“He would come the wa the week, 
because it would givebim Sundhy here. This 
js Tuesday ; I think you may fairly expect him 
cn Friday.” F 

« And you think he will come ?” 

“My dear girl, he must come. If he’s any 
regard for you, he cant stay away while you 
are ill.’’ 

«“ And he has a regard for you.” 

“ He quite worships you, that’s my opinion. 
And though his conduct may have seemed a 
trifle strange lately, I shall never believe but 
what he’s a model of constancy.” 

Ivy’s eyes filled. How her lover's apathy 
was trying her no words could say. Poor 
young couple! they were helpless, and at the 
mercy of as cruel a fiend as ever walked in 
human form. 

Every one of Paul’s letters were opened 
cleverly by ‘means of steam, and perused in 
the privacy of Mrs. Austin’s dressing-room ; 
and only about one'in three ever passed beyond 
that dressing-room; the widow taking good 
care that the warmer and more impassioned 
letters went into the fire, while the shorter 
ones in which lurked a shade of coldness for 
what the writer deemed his love’s neglect, 
were carefully refastened and sent to Miss 
Carew's room. 

Ivy looked almost her own self when Mrs. 
Austin’s note to Panl had been sent to the post 
(it never reached it, but how was she to know 
that, poor child), There was # sparkle in her 
eyes, and a bright colour on her cheeks. She 
looked more like the Ivy who had been the 
sunshine of Lady Fortescue’s life than the 
pile, listless girl whom all Coningsby-street 
had decided was very il). 

But, alas’! for human expectations. The 
very morning after Mrs. Austin had written 
her letter, as Ivy was getting her head'into a 
state of confusion over Bradshaw, and trying 
to decide how soon she might expect her lover, 
a telegram was brought in for her’ hostess. 
Mrs. Austin read it in perfect silence, then she 
cast a pitying glance on Ivy. 

“My poor child!” 

“Oh! what isit? Don’t keep me in suspense, 
dear Mrs, Austin. Do tell me what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Can you bear it?” 

“T can bear anything but suspense.” 

_ The widow placed the telegram in her hands; 
it was from Panl Beresford, and had been 
handed in at the Edinburgh office that 
morning :— 

“ Quite impossible; get I— to use a little 
common sense, and see how unreasonable it is 
to expect me to desert my employers’ interest 
for a mere ice.” 

Ivy stretched out her hand—it had grown o 
thin lately that Paul’s ring wonld hardly stay 
r+ her finger—and threw the telegram intothe 


“Don't speak to me,” she implored, as Mrs. 
Austin began some attempt at consolation. 
“T will go te my own room if you don’t mind, 
Ican’t bear to talk now. I want to think it 
all out.” 

Many another girl would have written and bro- 
ken offher engagement. Ivy waited. For one 
thing she had not been suppored to know of Mrs. 
Austin’s request, so she could hardly punish 
Panl forrefutingit. She determined to wait 
until she saw him, only from that day her con- 
fidence fi‘him, Her hopes of happiness, “fled. 
Little wonder her letters grew and sad; 
little wouder she made no allutions to their 
foture meeting; Her very heart seemed break- 
ing with its misery. and yet the girl’s nature 
Was 80 innately noble that. she could not bring 
herself to reproach herlover. 

“ When'Tsee Him will be time enough,” she 


decided. “'T think when he sees the change [| 


in me he G 
at pond" 9 Sorry, and I will set him free 


Mr, White: and‘ his sister held many-con- 





sultations together in those days, and Ivy 
little guessed her share in them 

‘* Nothing covld have steve: ded better,” said 
the widow. ‘I declare Getrge if you fail, it 
will be entirely your own favlt.” 

He wiped the beads of perspiration off his 
forehead. 

**T shall be glad when it is all over. I don’t 
like the business, Jenny.” 

“You did not like the business fifteen years 
ago, but I don’t think the memory of it has 
troubled you much since.” 

He shuddered. 

‘« That’s all you know.” 

* Ofcourseif you prefer poverty, if you would 
like to go back to the old days of scheming 
and plotting again—a bare existence—I have 
nothing to cay.” 

“No,” and his voice was more determined, 
showing the momentary vacillation was over. 
“*T can’t do that it’s no use regretting things 
now, for'if is teo late to go hack.” 

“Then you had better pnsh on.” 

It was February when this ccnversation 
took place, enly a day or to before Paul 
Beresford escaped from his Scottish exile. 

‘Plenty of time.” 

Mrs. Austin shook her head: 

“The Fortescues have been a fortnight in 
Australia already.” 

‘‘ Their business might take months.” 

“It might. On the contrary, a few days 
might end it. FT shall not feel safe after the first 
of April.” 

“« Nonsense.” 

“That would give them three weeks in 
Sydney. Sir John is not the man to care to 
stay long, and his wife will pine to cet back to 
Ivy, so that you have only two months you 
can rely on, George.” 

* Lullington suspects nothing.” 

‘Nothing in the world; fer blindness com- 
mend me to a fashionable physician.” 

* Or a neophyte.” 

She shook ber head. 

“No. That man frorn Pimlico was no fool. 
He had his suspicions, but we were too quick 
for him.” 

**Poor devil! he was half-scarved.” 

‘*T wonder what became of liim!” 

‘Died years ago most likely. He went to 
the East, and no doubt canght some of the 
diceases rife there.” 

* Well, it’s no use thinking of him; what 
we have to remember is not the past, but the 
fature. You ‘had better show Ivy that cable- 

am.’ 

*« She won’t believe it.” 

“A month ago she would have laughed it to 
scorn; I think she will be more reasconable 
now. My surveillance of the correspondence 
has had admirable results.” 

The next scene of the vile plot may be 
imagined. Ivy’s guardian went to ler with 
the bogus cablegram in his hand. He ex- 
plained to her that Mr, Beresford’s wife was 
alive. and in Australia ; she bad presented her- 
self to Sir John, and the Baronet sent a 
peremptory order that his niece was to hold 
no further intercourse with her quondam 
lover. 

The way Ivy received the news astonished 
him. Ske made rio angry denial, no eager 
protestations. She seemed to be reviewing 
something in her mird; then she clasped 
her white hands together, and murmured, 
tremulously,— 

“Thank Heaven!” 

“My dear girl,” said George White, 


seriously alarmed; and beginning to think 
she had lost her senses, ‘what can you 
mean?” 


‘This explains everything.” 

“Tt explains that Beresford is'a villain, I 
really don’t see what else it explains.” 

“He is not a villain!” said’ Ivy, faintly. 
‘*Don’t you see the truth? It is as clear as 

ssible.”” 

He shook his head, and so she went on,— 

“T would stake my life otf Pin! Beresford's 
honour, I am positive that unless he loved 
me he would’ never have asked mie to be his 


wife. His eagerness then, and his coldress 
now, were a contrast I could not understand. 
Now I know the truth.” 

‘*Tt is more than I do.” 

She smiled half.sadly. 

“T always felt there was a secret in his past. 
He never said so; but again and again his 
words implied it. Of course, that secret was 
his marriage.” 

“And his intention to commit bigamy,” 
interposed George White. 

“Hurh! I believe he thought his wife 
dead; I believe the last time he came here ko 
was still under the mistake. Since then some 
strange chance has revesled to him she is 
alive, He shrank from telling me, so he tried 
what coldness and neglect would do fo 
estrange my affection. He stayed away from 
me, he left my letters unanswered, asd all to 
save me from the truth. He preterred I 
stonld deem him false, careless, a fortune- 
hunter even, to giving me the shock of know- 
ing the true barrier between us.” 

« You are a most extraordinary girl.” 

“Perhaps. I am thankful to see this,” and 
she touched the cablegram. ‘Now, at Teast, 
I can understand his conduct; now, at least, 
I may go on honouring him in my heart as a 
king amongst men.” 

‘* My dear Ivy,” and even George White's 
voice had a ring of pity in it, “you are too 
romantic for this prosaic workaday world.” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

“And you would actually see this living 
‘king among men,’ and assure bim how in- 
teneely you approve his conduct?” 

The sarcasm was quite lost upon Ivy 
Carew, 

“No,” she said, slowly; ‘' I will never wi!- 
lingly see him again, it would be too painfo! 
for us both; but I will write to him, and 
assure him I, for one, shall never judge him 
harshly.”’ 

Very soon after that the Coningsby: street 
establishment was broken up, and Mrs. Austin 


but even in the few days she was at Myrtle 
CottageIvy grew rapidly worse, and the pretty 
hand maid had told Paul Beresford the simple 
truth when she said that only to Jook at Miss 
Carew you knew she was “fading away.” 

Paul suspected Mr. White of playing him 
false, but it so happened that in this particular 
instance no deceit had been employed. 
Believing implicitly in the existence of her 
lover's wife; feeling he sought the interview 
only to assure her of what site already believed 
(his own faith in Mrs. Beresford’s death 
when he proposed for Sir John’s niece), Ivy 
was as anxious to hide herself from Paul as 
Mrs. Austin could possibly be to hide her. 

“T can’t refuse Beresford the address if he 
demands it,” George White had eaid in a kind, 
fatherly way to Ivy the Sunday before. 
“Wouldn’t it be better for you to ses him 
once, and have done with it?” 

She shook ner head. 

**T couldn't; it would kill me!” 

“Then I'll send you a telegram if he’s 
coming. and you and my sister had better 
leave Hollington. Don't tell me where you 
go to for a few days; that will be the bert 
plan.” 

So Mrs. Austin had not the slizhtest 
difficulty in persuading Ivy to leave Myrtle 
Cottage; instead, the girl was feverishly 
anxious to be off, and as they had very little 
Inggage the maid completed the packing 
briskly, and Ivy had plenty of time, after a 
dainty lunch, to drive to Hastings and catch 
the one-thirty train from London. 

There were very few passengers. Asa rule, 
the people who leave the seaside on w Monday 
are of the class who lke to travel very early 
Or very late, to get Home in ample'time to see 
after their domestic matters, or to enjoy 
their short stay by the said sea to the utmost 
limit; therefore the one-thirty train was 
selddm much patronized on Mondays, and 
this particular afternoon there were not half- 
a-dozen people waiting for it besides Mrs, 





Auetin and her charge. 


took her beautiful young charge to Hollington ;. 
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The widow and Ivy travelled first-class, of 
course; the maid and the stray parcels were 
in a second-class carriage close by. Ivy leant 
back in a corner, half-hoping someone would 
come in and put a stop to Mrs. Austin’s 
attempts at conversation, which she found 
most trying, when, just as the train was 
moving, the door was thrown open, and a 
young man was almost bundled in by the 
guard. 

He looked about twenty, or less, had a fresh, 
pleasant face. a complexion rather too delicate 
for health, while with his heavy greatcoat, 
silk muffler, and generally taken-care-of 
appearance, gave the impression he was 
sojourning at Hastings for his health. 

It was in part true; Ronald Thorne came 
from a consumptive family. His childhood 
had been spent in the East, and there was 
quite sofficient delicacy about him to make 
his guardians very careful where he spent his 
winters. A public school education had been 
out of the question, bat perhaps that had not 
been altogether a disadvantage, for frequent 
travels, much mixing in English and foreign 
society, and the careful training of a very 
intelligent tutor, had combined to give the 
young man a delightfal lack of self-conscious- 
ness, good powers of conversation, an 
immense amount of savoir faire, while, on 
the other hand, he had nothing of effeminacy 
or conceit about him. He was now spending 
six months at Hastings—one of half-a-dozen 
pupils received by an experienced coach. 
Very soon he was to go to Oxford, where he 
would probably take as good a place as though 
he had been brought up on the usual plans. 

He looked delighted at catching the train ; 
and yet, if it had only been known, he had 
been at the station more than an hour, and so 
had not the slightest excuse for missing it. 
He felt like a person on the brink of an adven- 
ture, and so far from being a clandestine 
one, it was undertaken at the express request 
of his guardian. Mr. Roland Thorne had the 
utmost right to be in good spirits. 

Sad and tired as she was, Ivy could not 
help noticing the brightness of his face, and 


for the first time it struck her as a little hard | 
that women should have come to the full , 


burden of life’s sorrows at an age when their 


probably her senior, and yet he was as much 
a boy as an urchin of twelve, while she had a 
heart well-nigh broken. 


Mr. Thorne watched her furtively; saw | 


that her smelling-bottle had the monogram 
I. C. engraved on its silver top, and noticed 
that she addressed her companion as Mrs. 
Austin. 

“It’s all right,” muttered this precious 
youth to himself. ‘I’ve done the business as 
neatly as possible. I shall deserve a putty 
medal and a vote of thanks, that I shall,” and 
then he turned up his coat-collar, pulled his 
hat over his eyes, curled himself up, and ap- 
peared to sleep. 

“Ivy,” said Mrs. Austin, in a low tone, 
when they had passed Red Hill and were 
rapidly approaching town, ‘“‘ where shall we 

0? ” 


Ivy started. 

**T don’é mind.” 

‘* My dear you must have some choice, I 
should drive at once to an hotel, but that Mr. 
Beresford would easily trace us through the 
cabman.” 

** He won’t try.” 

“T think he will.”’ 








‘“‘Send Mary and the boxes to an hotel, 
then we can walk about and lose ourselves.” 

‘* Bat, my dear, we must sleep somewhere |” 

“Yes. Well then, leave Mary and the 
luggage at Coningsby-street, and when we 
have settled on something she can come and 
find us.” : 

‘* Bat it will be dark before six, child.” 

‘We shall bein town by four. Surely we 
can find something in two hours?” 

Mr. Thorne dozed on. 

“ How that boy sleeps!” said Mrs, Austin. | 

I wonder if he is ill?” | 


“Oh, no, just tired!’ said Ivy, quietly. 
“ See, here we are at Charing-cross ; justspeak 
to Mary, and come away.” 

Mr. Thorne rubbed his eyes, and alighted. 
He watched Mrs, Austin give some directions 
to a pretty maid, and then saw her and Ivy 
get into a cab, and tell the man to drive to the 
Crystal Palace Bazaar. 

Mrs. Austin and her young friend partook 
of tea and cakes at that pleasant resort, and 
never noticed their late travelling companion 
going in extensively for ham sandwiches and 
coffee at another table. 

Nor did they perceive that when they 
walked slowly away from the Oxford-street 
exit the tall boy in his thick great-coat and 
muffler followed them at a discreet distance, 

** No end of fun,” said Mr. Thorne, to him- 
self; ‘‘ but the idea of a fellow being set to 
do such a thing by his guardian. And she’s 
awfally pretty, too. I wonder what it all 
means ?”’. 

Mr. Thorne was a good walker; but he did 
not have to put his powers much to the test, 
since aftér a very short distance Mrs. Austin 
took a cab. 

Of course Master Ronald took another, and 
strangely enough both vehicles stopped before 
the Grosvenor Hotel, and both Ronald and 
Austia engaged rooms there. 

Bat with a difference. The lady retained 
three bedrooms and a private sitting-room, 
giving her orders with the air of one accus- 
tomed to command, and requesting that a 
messenger should at once be sent to the 
Charing-cross Station for her maid and her 


: luggage, and another to summon Dr. Lulling- 


ton early the next day. 

As for Ronald he quietly told the waiter he 
wanted # bed for the night, and should most 
likely be leaving the next day. Then he 
ordered a snug little dinner, and sat down to 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

*‘He told me to ask old Foxy for five 
pounds, and to spare no expense,” reflected 
the young gentleman; “and I fancy I've 
carried out his injunctions to the letter. My, 
didn’t old Foxy stare! I believe he thought 
I'd forged the telegram. Well, I shall jast 
keep my ears open, and I'll go round to 
Harley-street to-morrow morning. No need 
to trouble them to-night; besides, I should 
lixe to go to the play.” 

And he did go to the play, and enjoyed him- 
self aT much, and the first news which 
greeted him in the morning (only he had to 
make discreet inquiries to obtain it) was that 
Miss Carew had been taken dangerously ill, 
and Dr. Lullington was then with her. 

Ronald harried to Harley-street after this, 
put aside the astute man-servant, who declared 
his master was engaged, and walked straight 
into Marcus Ward’s presence. 

«TI knew patients didn’t come so early,” he 
said, promptly ; ‘‘ besides, I was sure you'd 
want to see me, so I wouldn't let that Thomas 
gammon me. My! what's the matter?” 

For he had suddenly perceived his guardian 
was not alone; but thata gentleman sat oppo- 
site, who seemed to have despair and misery 
stamped on every line of his face. 


(To be continued.) 








Te following singular treatment was 
formerly applied in Datch workhouses to 
indolent and apathetic individuals: The 
patient was pl in a sort of large tub, into 
which water was kept constantly flowing 
through @ pipe, so that in order to keep him- 
self from drowning he had to turn a crank 
which Some ap the water out again. The 
water supply and the hours of working were 
nicely adjasted to his strength and endurance, 


| and the amount gradually increased every 
| day. In one report it says: “The inactive 


— veh soon pee ys to the required degree 
of eu ess ; an @ men very soon 

to ask for some less irksome labour, whooh 
they after wards perform in a most satisfactory 
manner.” 





A PROMISE OF SPRING, 
—C— 


Trene’s & promise of Spring in the air, 
Too subtle a thing to define— 

It has come, it has gone, but 'twas there— 
It quickened the pulses like wine. 


In the night, with the warm southern raing 
The snowdrifts have melted away, 

And the frozen streams, breaking their chains, 
Go racing and laughing all day. 


Soon the crocus in splendour will glow, 
The daffodil bloom by the brook, 

And the May-fiower, nestling so low, 
Glance shyly up out of its nook. 


While against the bare woodlands all grey, 
Or down by the banks of some stream, 

Like a wash of faint green, far away, 
The budding young willows will seem. 


Yes, the dark, dreary winter has fled ; 
The young birds are seen on the wing— 

Let the dead past go bury its dead— 
We'll live for the beautiful spring! 


H. W.J. 








A GOLDEN DESTINY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Marsornre Wrnpaam was not the kind of 
girl to put off doing a thing because it 
happened to be disagreeable and the very next 
day she and her father set off for London, 
determined to seek a personal interview with 
the solicitors, and learn as much as they could 
of this new claimant to the estates. 

Neyer as long asshe lived would Marjorie 
forget that journey, or the heart-sickness 
that was her companion. It was a dull, grey, 
depressing sort of morning, with low clonds 
overhead that threatened rain, and as they 
neared the metropolis the atmosphere grew 
denser. 

Paddington is not at the best of times « 
particularly cheerfal-looking station, but in 
this cold grey mist, with its noise and bustle 
and confusion, its hurrying porters, and be. 
wildered passengers, and long suffering 
guards, it seemed a veritable pandemonium. 

“Oh!” sighed Marjoria, as she alighted 
from the carriage, and looked around her. 
“If this is London I much prefer the 
country.” 

Her father smiled, in spite of his anxiety. 

“You must not form your judgment from 
this,” he observed, hailing a hansom as hespoke, 
‘* and remember, too, you are looking at every- 
thing through blue spectacles to day.” 

They drove at once to Chancery-lane, 
where they got down in front of the office of 
Messrs. Graves and Whitman, and were s00n 
ushered into the presence of thesenior partner 
of the firm, a large, bald-headed man, with 
gold-rimmed glasses and fat white hands, of 
which he was apparently extremely proud, for 
he took every opportunity of waving them. 
and emphasising his words by gestures with 
his dimpled forefinger. 


‘This is a $ pleasure my dear sir, ® 
great pleasure if you will allow me to say 50, 
notwi 


ding the putatet natare of the 
circumstances that ve brought you to 
town,” he observed, unctiously, as he shook 
father and daughter by the hand, and begged 
them to be seated. ‘‘It is some years since 
we last met.” 

“ Yes,” said the Squire, impatiently ; “snd 
Iam anxious to come to the point that bas 
brought me here without delay. Of course you 
understand that my business has to do with 
the new claimant for Wyndham Ab! i 

“Yes, a sad affair, very sad, indeed,” res- 





ponded Mr. Graves, shaking his head. 
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“Bat I am not going to give up hope in 
such a hurry!” exclaimed the Squire, hotly, 
half rising in his excitement. “ For aught I 
know this soi-disant Geoffrey Wyndham 
may be the rankest impostor that ever tried to 
make good a fictitias claim |” 

“ Certainly he might be, but in this case I 
am afraid he is not.’’ 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“Because the documents he produces are 
evidently genuine, and go far to prove him the 
percon he 8 to be. I have copies of 
them here,” Mr. Graves reached forward a 
packet of “tied up with red tape. ‘ And 
when you have seen them, I fear you, too, will 
think your case hopeless.” 

He untied the packet, and handed the 
documents.one by one to the Squire. The 
latter's hand trembled so violently that he was 
aable to hold them, and Marjorie stole 
quietly to his side, and held them for him 
looking at them herself the while. ‘ 

The first was ae certificate of marriage 
between Geoffrey Wyndham, formerly of 
Wyndham-place, W——shire, England, and 
Antoinette Marsh, spinster, of Melbourne, 
Australia, The next was a certificate of the 
birth of their son, Geoffrey, and then followed 
certificates of the deaths of the parents. 

“The claimant has also in his possession 
various letters written to his father by rela- 
tives in England, amongst others by yovr- 
self,” said the lawyer. “I recognised the 
writing at once, although of course, I said 
nothing to that effect.’ 

“Then,” eaid the Squire, whose lips had 
grown white with despair; ‘you yourself 
entertain no doubt that I shall have to resign 
the estates ?'”” 

“T am afraid that is my opinion.” 

“ But I have been in ion so long,” 
urged the poor Squire, ‘and I have always 
= told that possession is nine points of the 

w.” 

Mr. Graves smiled rather contemptuously. 

“ Posseasion will not help you in a point 
like the present, sir. Indeed, there is only cne 
circumstance favourable to your view of the 
case.” 


“ And that?” said Marjorie, bending for- 
ward with eager intentness. 

“The great dislike Mr. Wyndham—for so 
he calls himself—has to go to law. Itis true 
his solicitors have filed a bill in Chancery, but 
he himself would much rather have the mat- 
ter settled by arbitration. Of course he 
poser that there can be no doubt as to the 
result.” 

“What do you suggest I should do?” asked 
the Squire, inclined ,in his hopelessness, to 
rely on another opinion than his own. 

Mr. Graves pondered a few minutes. 

“Tshould suggestaninterview with the claim- 
ant. Make an appointment to meet him here 
—say to-morrow—and after you have spoken 
together you will be in a better position to 
judge what line of conduct to adopt.” 

This idea commended itself to Squire 
Wyndham, but his impatience would not 
brook the delay of nearly twenty-four hours. 

“I will go and see him now—at once!” he 
exclaimed, rising in his eagerness. ‘ I suppose 
you can give me his address ? ” 

“ ‘es—but. > 
_ “There are no ‘buts.’ I will see the man 
immediately, and put an end to my sus- 
pense!” 

_ “My dear sir!” remonstrated the lawyer, 
rising too, and spreading out his hands. ‘I 
fear your impetuosity may hurry you into a 
course of action you will afterwards regret. 
Of course you must do exactly as you like, 
but I should certainly advise your waiting 
until to morrow, and having the interview in 
~~ ut the Bq 

ut uire was not to be persuaded, and 
Mr. Graves, seeing that further remonstrance 
would be useless, gave him the address, and 
then escorted father and daughter downstairs, 
When they got into a cab, and were driven off 
in the direction of t's-Park. 

The cab pulled up in front of a somewhat 





pretentious-looking house, and, on inquiry, 
they found ‘“‘Mr. Wyndham” was at home, 
and were at once ushered upstairs into a 
sitting-room, very much redolent of tobacco. 

Here, seated in an armchair, reading the 
newspaper, was a man of about thirty, or 
perhaps a little more. It wasa task of some 
difficulty to guess his age, for years of dissipa- 
tion had left traces on his face that at first in- 
clined one to think him considerably older than 
he really was. In his youth he must have 
been extremely handsome, and even now 
might have been called so by many people. 

‘As he rose to greet his visitors, he displayed 
a figure slightly above the middle size, and well 
and strongly built. 

“ Sir,” said the Squire, laying down one of 
his cards on the table, “ you will see by this 
who I am, and doubtless you will be at no loss 


to guess my errand.” 

The young man glanced at the card and 
bowed, flashing at the same a rapid glance of 
admiration at Marjorie. 

‘I am glad you have come, sir,” he said, 
motioning them to be seated, “for if it is 
possible I would much rather have to do with 
you without the intervention of lawyers, a 
rascally set of men, whose only object is to 
plunder us both.” 

““We need not discuss that question,” said 
the Squire, with a tinge of hauteur. ‘* Let us 
confine ourselves to the business that has 
brought us here this afternoon, if you 
please.” 

“ Certainly, of course it is in regard to my 
claim on the Wyndham estates? ” 

The Squire assented by an inclination of the 
head, and the younger man took a ceat oppo- 
site him, and near to Marjorie. 

“My claim is a just one,” he said, impres- 
sively, ‘‘and I am in a position to prove it, as 
the solicitors have no doubt already informed 
you. Look at me yourself, and confess that I 
am like the Wyndhams.” 

He threw himself back in his chair while his 
visitor obeyed the command, and looked at him 
intently. 

‘* Well?” he said, interrogatively. 

“You are dark, have brown eyes and hair, 
like my family, but otherwise I detect no re- 
semblance,” returned the Squire ; but even as 
he spoke he asked himself whether he was tell- 
ing the truth. 


There is nothing in the world easier than to. 
fancy one can trace a likeness whose existence | 


has been pointed out to us; the very expecta- 
tion creates the result. 

The man who called himself Geoffrey 
Wyndham laughed. 

‘“‘There are none so blind as those who 
won’t see,” he quoted lightly. ‘‘ Excuse me 
if that sounds rude, bat it fits the occasion 
most aptly. So you refuse to recognise me as 
your cousin ?” 

“I did not say so,” exclaimed the Squire, 
hastily. ‘‘I want todo what is right, but I 
must guard myself from being deceived by an 
impostor.” 

“Certainly. I quite agree with you, for it 
is a very hard matter to _ up land and for- 
tune, and Wyndham Abbey is a big bait. 
However, I will show you some of your own 
letters to my father, and then perhaps you 
will be less sceptical.” 

He took a memorandum-book from his 
pocket, which seemed to be full of papers. 
From these he selected two, and held them 
so that the Squire might obtain a view of 
their contents, without however, relaxing his 
own grasp upon them, 

“‘ Too valuable to entrust into other bands,” 
he observed, with a cunning smile. ‘‘ What 
do you say to these, sir?” 

“There can be no doubt that these are 
genuine. No one could imitate my writing 
so perfectly |!” 

‘** So far, so good. I have other documents 
equally—nay, more valuable, and I am quite 
sure when you have seen them you will ac- 
knowledge you have not a leg to stand on. 
Every law court in E d would support 
my claim, for it is in law, as well as 


justice—two things which don't invariably go 
together. Iam quite ready to confess that it 
is hard lines for you to give up the estate 
after holding it so many years; I should ‘cut 
up rough myself if I were in your place ; but 
the world’s a see-saw, you kno v—one up and 
the other down. You have been up for a good 
while, and now it’s my turn.” 

He spoke with a certain airy, philosophical 
assurance that went a good way in persuad- 
ing the Squire that he was not an impostor— 
a way that strongly reminded him of his 
uncle Geoffrey. 

Yes; there could be no doubt that this was 
Geoffrey’s son, and henceforth Wyndham 
Abbey must know him as master. The poor 
old Squire's head drooped on his breast, and « 
sigh broke from his lips that, if he had been 
@ woman, would have been a sob. 

‘‘Come, come, don’t give way like this!" 
pursued Geoffrey, not without a rough sort of 
kindliness, ‘Things may not be so bad for 
you after all. I’m not a downright brute to 
want you to give up everything, and perhaps 
we may make some kind of compromise be- 
tween ourselves, and independently of those 
infernal lawyers.” 

‘* What compromise can we make? what do 
you mean ?”’ 

Geoffrey's eyes were fixed on Marjorie, who 
blushed a vivid crimson under the admiring in- 
tentness of his gaze, and drew a little farther 
back, with an involuntary shrinking which 
did not escape him. 

“I can hardly tell yet; your question is not 
one to be answered on the impulse of the 
moment,” he said to the Squire. “ But I 
have a suggestion to make, which I fancy may 
chime in with your views.” 

“Name it.” 

‘‘T propose coming to Wyndham Abbey on 
a visit to you, and when I am there we can 
think and talk the matter over, and decide on 
a final arrangement. You must introduce me 
to your friends under my proper name, and 
as a relative of your own, but it will not be 
necessary to specify the degree of relationship, 
or to tell people that I lay claim to the Abbey. 
What do you say to the plan?” 

The Squire pondered for a few minutes. 





He was not suspicious by nature, but years 
'and experience had taught him a certain 
{amount of caution, and he can hardly be 
blamed for wondering whether this fair speak- 
ing concealed some ulterior design. 

**I should have no objection to the plan if 
I were aure you were honest in proposing it!” 
he observed, bluntly. 

Geoffrey laughed with apparent amusement 
at the candour of the reply. 

“‘T assure you I have no object, save the 
one I have already stated,” he answered. 
‘** Indeed, a few moments’ reflection must cdn- 
vince you of the absurdity of your suspicions, 
if you will remember that I am absolutely 
certain of proving my claim; and when that 
is done I can take possession of the Abbey, 
and dispossess you of every rood of land be- 
longing to it. But Ido not forget that you 
are a relative, and, moreover, that your posi- 
tion isa very bard one. I wish to treat you with 
consideration if you will allow me to do so; 
if not,’’ he shrugged his shoulders, and made 
a little movement with his hands, looking 
very un-English as he did s0. 

The Squire was touched, and held out his 
hand in an impulse of remorse. 

“ Forgive me if I have misjudged you, but 
I am really so thoroughly upset by this trouble 
that Iam unlike myself. I accept your pro- 
posals, and invite you to the Abbey on a visit 
for as long as you like.” 

Marjorie bit her lip to keep back the words 
of caution that were nearly breaking forth. 
Personally, she did not approve of the line of 
conduct adopted by her father, for it 
seemed to her that if the soi-disant Geoffrey 
once got a position at the Abbey it would be 
an utter impossibility to dislodge him ; and, 
besides, a compromise did not commend itse! 
to her. In her proud, young independence of 





spirit she would have preferred leaving her 
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home, without deigning to. accept a favour at 
the interloper's hands, 

Perhaps the young man guessed. something 
of what was passing in her mind, for as. soon 
.- the Squire ceased speaking be turned to 

r 


‘May I hope, Miss Wyndham, that.you 
will ratify your father's invitation?” 
‘* Anyone whom my father. invites to Wynd- 
ham Abbey must be welcomed by me,” she 
said, but stiffly.and coldly enough. 
An odd gleam cane in his eyes. but he only 
bowed, and then his visitors took leave. 
When he found himself alone he .stood for 
some minutes leaning on the back of a chair, 
his, eyes fixed on the floor, while.a slow smile 
curyed his lips under his heavy moustache. 
‘*'Tis better to do:things by fair means than 
foul,” he muttered, half aloud, ‘and I shall 
certainly lose nothing by being generous tothe 
old man. Perhaps I may win the daughter's 
gratitude, and that wiil be a great point. How 
lovely she is! One’s ideal of a pure, sweet, 
English girl! Iam tired of foreign beauties, 
with their dark hair and languishing glances, 
and I think if I conld win.a good woman’s 
love I might become a very respectable mem- 
ber of society. Well, stranger things have 
happened, and perhaps——” 

_ He broke off his soliloquy at this point, and 
lighted a cigar. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Lorp Sr. Croix gave a slight, involuntary 
stars as the door of the Dower House -was 
opened, for he found himself confronted by 
one of the quecrest specimens of humanity 
upon whom he had ever set eyes—a little, 
bent old woman, with a dark, square, swarthy 
face, much more like a man’s than one of the 
fairer sex—a likeness that was increased by a 
more than incipient beard and moustache. 

She must have been nearer seventy than 
sixty, but her frame was still very powerful, 
and altogether she might.have passed for one 
of the witches of mediaval ages, whose office 
it was to guard this dismal old house. 

‘‘ Well!” she exclaimed graoffly, after a 
moment’s pause, daring which she had been 
steadily regarding him, “what may you 
Want; pray?” 

_“ Ihave come to look over the house if you 
Wiu be good enough to. show it me.” 

**Humph! Ihave other things to do, than 
satisfy idle people’s curiosity,” was the surly 
retort, whereat Lord St. Croix felt inclined to 
laugh. 

ety good woman, I am quite willing to 
sompensate you for your loss of time, and, 
what is more to the point, I have Sir Travice 
Leigh’s permission to view the house. Here 
is his card.” 

He tendered it as he spoke, but the opera- 
tion of looking at it involved a great deal of 
fuss and ceremony on the part of the house- 
keeper, who slowly drew forth a case from her 
pocket, and then proceeded to ornament her 
nose with a huge pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles, 

‘One would think you had a beautiful 
young princess imprisoned inside, from your 
reluctance to admit me,” observed the young 
man, jokingly. 

Whe looked at him with severe rebuke. 

*“ That's what 1 call talking rubbish, and I 
gay it, though you area lord.” 

“Who told you I was a lerd?” he asked, 
quickly. ‘I said nothing about my title.” 

She ssemed rather taken aback by the slip 
she had evidently made, and, having no answer 
ready, held the door open for him to enter, 
closing it directly he was inside. 

The ball was large and lofty, but traces of 
damp and neglect were visible on all sides 
and the cold, wet chill, peculiar to houses that 
have been for some time uninhabited, strack 
St. Croix the moment he found himeeif in- 
side. 

** I don’t know what you want to see, whether 
it is'any particular room or the whole house,” 


observed Mrs. Sumner; ‘ most.of the: farni- 
ture .and.all the pictures have been ‘taken 
away, 60 there.is nothing..worth looking at 
except, :maybe, the rats, that will:run away 
when they see. you.” 

“‘T want to.see the whole.of the house, but 
I need not trouble you to: come with: me, for I 
know my way about pretty well. This is not 
the first time I have beemhere, although it 
may possibly be the last.” 

But the old woman-had not the slightest 
intention of being eummarily dismissed, and 
followed him with impatient -silence as he 
made a tour of the house. As she said, all 
the pictures and articles of: value had been 
removed, but there was still a deal of 
farniture in the rooms, albeit most of it was 
old and worm.eaten and the upholstery bore 
evident traces of moth. 

Although he did not stay longin each apart- 
ment, St. Croix kept his eyes pretty «well 
emplcyed, on the look-out for traces of ocou- 
paucy, other than that of Mrs. Sumner. He 
could hardly have said he expected to ‘find 
them, in spite of his conviction that there had 
been a woman in the Tower the preceding 
evening. 

Presently, struck by a sudden idea, he came 
to a pause, and took from his pocket a sove- 
reign, which he held up before the old woman, 
whose eyes immediately gave ont a dull sparkle 
of avarice. 

“Do you ses this?” said St. Croix. ** Well, 
it shall be yours, on condition that you answer 
a few questions.” 

‘* What are the questions?’ 

‘‘ Pirst_of all; who is in this house ‘besides 
yourself?” 

She flashed a quick glance of inquiry and 
suspicion at him, bat her answer eame with- 
out hesitation,— 

‘No one.”’ 

“ Yon live here alone?” 

** Quite alone.” 

‘* And have done so for some time?” 

‘*A matterof ten years, or more.” 

“Do you ever have any visitors? ” 

“Yes, Sometimes my daughter—she is 
Mrs. Seymour's maid, you know—eomes to see 
me, and sometimes Mrs. Seymour herself.”’ 

F “Did your daughter come tosee you yester- 
ay 2 ” 

The housekeeper shook her head. Unlike 
most old women ghe was not given to gossip, 
and even made her replies as short as pos- 
sible. 

‘¢ Your daughter does not sing, I suppose ?” 
Mrs. Sumner laaghed gruffly. 

“Her sing! I should like to hear her 
attempt it. No, she don't sing, ‘but maybe 
you have heard the Lady. of ‘the Tower sing- 
ing, and that is why you are asking me all 
these questions.” 

She peered cunningly into his face.as:she 
spoke, and St. Croix drew: back with a slight 
movement of disguet. ‘She -was actually 
repulsive in her withered, and wicked old 
ugliness. 

“Ah! I thought so,’ she chuckled, as if 
his gesture contirmed cher idea ; “and :you’re 
like a good many other people, thinkit is.a 
human being that mts at the:window, and 
sings across the lake. But you are wrong, for 
it is no creature of fleshand<blood, but a 
spirit as can’t rest in her grave.” 

St. Croix abruptly gavecher the sovereign, 
and turned away, going towards.a door which 
he remembered was opened bya spring in this 
very room. 

The room was panelled in ogk, and «the 
door had been so artfully contrived that it 
was almost impossible to discern it in the 
wall. The Viscotnt, -however, had ‘been 
shown it when he visited the Dower House in 
his boyhood, and it was one of thosesort of 





things thst do not easily escape the memory, 
so that he found the spring without any diffi- 
eulty, and on pressing it, the door slid 
amoothly on one side+so smoothly indeed, 
that the yooug man fancied the hinges must 
have been lately oiled. 





thus: revealed. ‘‘‘This would make‘a capita) 
ilies place ‘if -one ‘wanted toconceal ong. 
self.” : 

The room he:entered ‘was smaller, and oon; 
tained more furniture:than the other. The 
fireplace looked cleaner, and’on & Bide table 
stood >a glass filled with fresh flowers. §}, 
Croix went towards them, and “bent Gown fox 
the purpose of smelling them, lifting the: glasg 
upashe did so, and ‘awkwardly upsetting the 
flowers, which fell ‘tothe groand. 

As he picked them:up’he- noticed they were 
tied together by half-a-dozen strands of fine, 
silky golden hair, andthe ‘incident, slight ay 
it was, confirmed him in‘the-impression that 
Mrs. Sumner was deceiving ‘him “in alleging 
herself ‘to:be the only occupant of the honse, 

*© What ‘fine roses!’ he observed, ‘aloud, 
“Did you gather them, Mrs. Saniner’? " 

‘Of course I did—out of ‘the-warden.” 

oy aa them in water? ’*: 

* Yes.” 

Something on the:floor*attrasted ‘the visi. 
tor’s attention—a little ball of floss silk, such 
as is occasionally ased in embroidery. ‘It may 
seem a small thing for'him. to ’atfach any im. 

rtance to, but-St. Croix had so mach of s 

ective’s mind as to be aware that nothing 
is too trivial to forma link ina ¢hain-of cir: 
cumstantial evidence. , 

He picked it up,-and examined ‘it closely. 

* You seem tohave a enrious sortof ing visi- 
tiveness, my lord,” remarked Mrs. ‘Sumner, 
grimly. ‘1 use that silk in my work some. 
times, but if your mind is set on it ‘you can 
have it, and welcome.” 

«I was only going ‘to beg these roses, and to 
use the silk for tying them together more 
securely,’’ he responded, quietly, amd as he 
spoke he unwound the silk ‘fromthe piece of 
paper which formedthe centre of the ball. 

It was true he ‘had another object when 
he picked it up, but this -he saw no-necessity 
for divulging to Mrs. Sumner, and it was for 
the purpose of diverting her suspicions that 
he made the ‘flowers an exease. As it hap- 
pened, however, the incident was not-without 
a tangible result, for when the silk was un- 
wound, the piece of paper proved to bes 
scrap of an envelope, and the first words that 
caught Lord §. Croix’s eyes were the name 
of the girl whom he had met sostrangely— 
‘Irene Duvabt” 

It was as much as he could oto prevent 
an exclamation of surprise from escaping his 
lips, but-he managed to check: itin time, and 
went towards. the window, which looked out 
on the mere. Then he beoame aware that 
this must have>been the room: from which 
the singing had come the previous night. 

Close up to the window an) arm-ehair was 
drawn—the only «one the room possessed, 
indeed, and in: this lay a cushion, which St. 
Croix, with a distinct purpose:in view, exam- 
ined. He was not much surprised to find on 
it two or three golden chairs, of whe same 
colour and texture as those round the:roses. 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs.. Summer, im- 
patient under the long delay. ‘ Surely you 
have seen all you want to seenow!”’ 

‘ Not quite,” replied the young man, ‘but 
Ivon't detain you any longer, I,perceive 
you are rather in a-hurry.” 7 

The fact was he wished to-be-alone and to 
think over the diseovery he had made; and it 
was-clear to him that, supposing bis:idea were 
true, and there was some girl in the house, 
precantions had ‘been taken ¢ither by the 
housekeeper or Mra. Seymour-—or .perhap3 
both—which would. certainly prevent “bis se¢- 
ing her. 

He breathed asigh of relief as he got out- 
side, and freefrom ‘the clammy dampness of 
the atmosphereiof the: Dower House. 

“ Phew !” he whistled, lifting his:hat-from 
his brow, -andletting the fresh air brush acrors 
his ‘temples. ‘I don’t wonder the Dower 
House has been ‘deserted so long ; few women, 
dowagers or otherwise, could live in such an 
unhealthy place. I suppose that old,witch of 
a housekeeperihas become innred to it, for she 





“ #h! he said, stepping'inside the opening ‘ 


looks tough enough to stand snything.” 
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Not till he got to his own room at Wood- 
leigh Court did he examine the strands of 
hair he had put so carefully away in his 

ocket-book. Of course they told him no- 
+hing; but, all the same, they seemed to’ ¢on- 
4rm his idea of an unexplained presenee.dn® 
the Dower House, which, for some reasgh ‘Or’ 
other it was desited to keep secret. 

Then he took out the scrap of pat 
whith the silk had been wound, 
out on the table beforehim. It 
peen‘torn from an , and 
the {postmark of I 
intact so far as ‘the imme 
although part of the spréfix “ 


Was missing. 
“What did it mien 
tliere ?”’ 86. C OFX “ti 











clined.to-beli 


, 
y i] share ‘in 
whatever it might 
tance to his entering the hotise ‘would y 
explained. 
More than once Harold chided himself for 
entertaining the idea that-Irene Duval’s place. 
of concéaimentwas discdvered ; -but-fact,in- 
the shape of the torn envelope, assured him 
that there was some basis for such a belief, far 
fetched and romantic, as at fitst sight, it might 
appear. 

He was very-silent all that evening, and in 
answer to Mrs. Seymour's inquiries as to what 
he had discovered at the Dower ‘House, told 
her thet “Mrs, ‘Stmner ‘Had ‘frightened ‘him 
away before*he had had ‘time ‘to prosetute ‘his 
search to the end, 

She ldtighéd' and seerned atiused. 

“ Betty Sutiner is certainly rather an‘awful 
looking “person,” shesaid, lightly, “bat she is 
thoroughly trustworthy, and it is for that 
— Sir Travice ‘installed her as care- 
aker.”” 

“Tt was nothing ofthe kind, but simply to 
please you,’’ retorted the Baronet, who over- 
heard the remark, ~‘* Personally, I think Mrs. 
Sumner the most disagreeable old creature I 
have ‘ever had the bad ‘fortine to come 
across,” : 

“A. perfect ‘old fiend!” ‘supplemented 
Ermentrdde, shrugging her ‘white shoulders, 
and glanding/across &t ‘her tndle’s handsome 
Secretary, who Was looking ovér a batch ‘of 
freshly arrived ‘magazines. ‘Bat ‘the fact is, 
mamma is So Aevoted'to her, maid’ that she is 
Gdiguet to ‘have: an Opportunity ‘of. doing 
somethitig for her.” a gtts fh 

“ My maid is very devoted to me, ana'T like 
to show I «th ndt ‘unpratefal,” quietly res- 
ponded “Mrs, ‘Seymour, and ‘dfter that ‘the 
subject. ‘was Groped by “tacit concert, and 
Ermentrade moved t6'the:piano, whither St. 
Croix, as ih Atty: bdtind, ‘followed her. 
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Tt is not very wonderful ‘that he should ‘not 
have been ‘able “to ‘dleep that night, for the 
events of ‘the Gay ‘had excited ‘him, and ‘the 


constantly ‘recurting “thought of Trene filled 
his mind ‘to the exclusion of alt other. 

He was glad when dawn ‘broke, and soon 
after the fun had riten ‘he ‘was out-of-doors, 
Sauntering ‘aimlessly ‘along the prounds, and 
at last taking ‘the Fc pies toc to'the mere, 
more by instinct ‘than any coénecious volition. 

Tt was still quite éa¥ly, not yet five o'dlock, 
and ‘the dew.drops “were glistefing Tike 
Clamonds ‘6n"the hedges, und ‘blades, of ‘grass. 


Except for the songs of the birds & conipléte 










ja sh 60) p 
‘be, arid if -so, ‘Her ‘kr “1p 


silence reigned, and when he reached the 
plantation, St. Croix stood still to listen to the 
exquisite melody of the thrush which was 
trilling in a bush close by. 

‘Suddenly he started, for he heard the splash 
‘ef oars in the water, and filled with curiésity 
“heMfapidly reached the shore of the miere,; 
“whéte he stood for a few seconds concealed 
fromivie the trunk of a tree. 

‘Eifthe} middie of the lake was the skiff, and 
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vather hard for Marjorie} 
‘then, and if she had at* 
‘the ‘brightest, sweetest, 
’ is ‘in ‘the world, she’ 


‘yar 


‘Contrary to her “command, Roy 'Fraser‘had 
written to her, to say thet he would not fewve: 
England without seeing her, ‘and begging: 
her to meet him in the wood one evening 
‘in ‘the week, -in-order that they might say 
good-bye. 

Poor Marjorie hated the idea of a secret 
appointment, but cunning Roy had put no 
address on his letter, so she could not write 
and say she would not keep the rendezvous, 
arid it would have been too heartless to keep 
him waiting there ‘all the evening! 

This being “the case, the young girl had no 
alternative but to go; and it would be useless 
to detly that the i of seeing her lover 
made the blood ‘thrill through her veins in 
joyous anticipation, and brought hot blushes 
to the cheeks, that had of late been more like 
the lily than the rose. 

The morsing before she was to meet Roy 
Geoffrey Wyndham arrived, and it was easy 
to ‘see the impression made upon him by 
the fine old Abbey, and its magnificent 
interior. 

He:spent the afternoon wandering about the 
grounds, but at five o’clock made his appear- 
ance in Marjorie’s sitting-room, ‘where the 
young girl was sitting in front of a dainty 
silver tea equipage. 

“‘MayI come in, Miss Wyndham ?’’ he said, 

using on the threshold of the French win- 

low, and Temoving his hat. ‘Your father 
told ‘me «I! should -find syou here, and also 
hinted that you would give'me a cup of tea.” 

‘“Gertainly,’’ assented Marjorie, trying her 
best to infuse into her‘manner a ‘warmth she 
was-far from feeling. ‘‘Are you fond of tea ?”’ 
she added,.as she poured it out, and handed 
it, to-him. 

“Well, not particularly—that is to.eay, I 
never. used to be, but then I never had the op- 
porseairty of taking it from such fair hands 

fore, and that makes a considerable deul of 
difference you see!” 

Tam afraid youare rather given topassing 
compliments, Mr.—a—Wyndham,”’ said Mar- 
jorie, pronouncing the name with something 
ofa gulp; “and asyou are going to stay here 
some time, it -will perhaps pat matters on a 
better foundation if I tell you at once that I 
Gon’t like them.” 

‘© Allladies say that.” 

“ Do they ?” 

“ Bot they don't mean it,” wert on Geoffrey, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. 
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‘Well, then, in that particular I beg to been 
exception, for I do mean it!” 

“ All right, Miss Marjorie, I'll try and re- 
member, and if ever I transgress you must 
put it down to——”’ 

“Habit?” interposed the girl, mischiev- 
Onsly. y 

“Twas not going to say that; however, it 
‘ean stand so, if you like. I should wish you to 
"believe that I would not willingly do anything 
could offend you. I want to be—friends.” 
jorie'did not reply, but took up some 
rare was lying on the table, and 
enly’ ime very busy. : 

‘W'Y¥ou ‘we are cousins,’’ he added, as if 
t onttiy 
: steadily. 
it "know that. Although Teall you 
idham ’ that does not mtn I ac- 
relative.” 

rie. Iéom- 
the 
“wal *satis- 
) @ight to 
‘Ofer sub- 
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, absorbed: fon ;}and 
‘When, ‘half%én-hotirater, the Squire came in, 
We'lodted somewht surprised ut findiny’the 
“two ‘in sich an apparently interesting 


téte*d-téte. 

Marjerie—rather ashamed of thus going 
over to the enemy—got up, and left the room, 
saying something about dressing for dinner, 
and Geoffrey watched her intently until she 
had disappeared. 

“TI congratulate you upon your daughter, 
Squire,” he observed, a3 the door closed. “She 
is a very charming girl!”’ 

‘She is better than that—a good girl!" re- 
joined the old man, emphatically. 

** And beautiful as well!” 

“T don’t know so much about being beauti- 
ful. Now, if you could have seen her 
mother-——”’ 

‘‘I suppose she has plenty of admirers,” 
put in Geoffrey, who had no desire to hear the 
charms of Marjorie’s mother dilated upon. 

“ Admirers! No, certainly not!” was the 
prompt response. ‘She is much too sensible 
to go gadding about after sweethearts.” 

“Still, you know, sweethearts will come, 
whether or no. Then I may take it that Miss 
Marjorie is not engaged?” 

‘* Decidedly you may.’’ 

‘And has no lover, to the best of‘your 
belief?" 

“I should like to see the lover !’’ exclaimed 
the Squire, explosively, and grasping his stick 
as he spoke. ‘‘He had better let me catch 
him—that's all!” 

‘“‘ But Miss Marjorie will have to be married 
some time.” 








deny. so he remained silent. 

‘Now listen to me, air,” said Geoffrey, 
glancing round to make sure they were alone, 
and there was no chance of eavesdroppers. 
‘‘ When you were at my rooms, and asked me 
what was the nature of the compromise I 
wonld accept with regard to the estates, I put 
you off with generalities, though the fact was 
T had even then distinct purpose in view, 
for the first moment I set eyes on your 
daughter I fell in Jove with her.” 

“What/" interrupted the Squire, falling 
back a few paces, and ‘staring at his guest as 
if he thonght him mod. 

“T fell in love with your daughter,” re- 
peated Geoffrey, ccolly ‘and I resolved, if 
possible, to win her for my wife. “Doubt- 
less you think the idea hasty and roman: 





This was a proposition the Squire could not © 
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[I FELL IN LOVE WITH YOUR DAUGHTER,” REPEATED GEOFFREY, COOLLY, “AND I RESOLVED, IF POSSIBLE, TO WIN HEB.”’) 


tic, but if you will consider it you will see 
that it is one calculated to smooth all diffi- 
culties. What I propose to do is this—win 
Marjorie’s love, and when I make her my wife 
execute a deed, by which I allow you to retain 
possession of the Abbey, and all its revenues 
during your life, on condition that you give 
me a yearly allowance of five thousand pounds. 
What do you think of the plan?” 


For a few minutes the Squire could say no- 
thing, for the cool audacity with which the 
proposal was made absolutely took away his 
breath, but those few minutes brought with 
them reflection, and at the end of the pause 
be neither ordered the speaker out of the house 
nor poured forth a torrent of indignation as 
he first of all felt inclined to do. 

“You have taken me by surprise, Mr. 
Geoffrey "—for in this way did he escape the 
unpleasantness of calling his guest ‘* Wynd- 
ham ”—‘and I hardly know how to answer 
you. Of course I shall put no force on Mar- 
jorie’s inclinations, so the decision rests more 
with her than with me.” 

“Certainly; but I wanted to make sure of 
your consent before I set about my love- 
making.” 

“You have known her such a little while,” 
pursued the Squire, “ that she would feel in- 
sulted if you were to let her even guess your 
intentions. She is a proud girl—my Mar- 
jorie.” 

‘‘And I don’t blame her for it. I like 
proud girls—the prouder the better, so that 
they don’t show off their pride on me. Iam 
not such a duffer as to show my cards before I 
have won the trick, and you may trust my 
pradence to do nothing calculated to make 
Marjorie afraid of me. I should not have 
mentioned the subject so soon to you but for 
two things—the first, that I wanted to make 
sure she had no other lover, and the second, 
that I wished you to know my real motive for 
goming down here to visit you, as I saw you 
were not quite satisfied with the explanation 





I gave you in town. By the way, what does 
that be!l mean?” he asked, as one rang. 

“It is the dressing-bell. The second that 
you hear will be for dinner.” 

“Then our interview had better end, or, 
rather, let us say it shall be adjourned. Iam 
glad we have come to a full understanding 
with each other, and I shall look to you to do 
all in your power to farther my courtship.” 


Saying which he left the room, while the 
Squire stayed behind, half bewildered at what 
had just taken place, and not quite sure 
whether he had been right in giving even a 
tacit consent to Geoffrey’s proposal. 

Still, on consideration, he was bound to con- 
fess that such a settlement of the diffi 
would be the most satisfactory that could be 
adopted, for then he would retain possession 
of the Abbey, and Marjorie need never leave 
her old home, or him. 

Truth to tell, he had rather feared her 
marriage whenever he had thought of it, for 
would it not mean separation from him? 
Whereas, by espousing Geoffrey, she would 
still retain her family name, and the estate 
would descend to her children. 

The more the Squire thought of it the more 
he liked the idea ; thus it will be seen that no 
lingering doubt as to the genuineness of 
Geoffrey’s claim remained. 

* He is not a bad sort of fellow, after all,” 
he soliloquised, ‘‘and he is handsome enou 
to take any girl's fancy. Idaresay he wo 
make a decent husband. True, he isa good deal 
older than she, but it is a fault on the right 
side, for his experience of the world will help 
him to guard her from its cares and anxieties. 
Altogether, I think it would really be the best 
thing that could happen for both of us.” 

Having come to which conclusion, the 
Squire hurried upstairs to don his dress 
clothes. 

Geoffrey Wyndham was very favourably 
mee roe with the Abbey and its belongings; 
and certainly the very good dinner he ate, and 











the excellent wines he drank, did much towards 
deepening the impression. ? 
6 dinner-table, with its silver epergnes, its 
hothouse flowers, ita flashing crystal and cut 
glass made a pretty picture; and Marjorie, 
seated at the head of the table, dressed in 
quaint plush gown, and with a bunch of tea- 
roses at her , looked as charmiog 8 
chatelaine as you need wish to have. : 
Altogether, Mr. Geoffrey Wyndham decided 
that his lines had fallen in very pleasant places. 


(To be continued.) 


— 
—— 


A Caanuinc Cartyzz Letrrer.—Among the 
newly-published Carlyle letters is this 
altogether delightful nete from him, in his 
twenty-sixth year to his sister of eleven; 
“Dear little Jane,—Thou never wrotesi me 
any kind of letter, yet I would be glad to see 
one from thy hand. There isin that little 
body of thine as much wisdom as ever in- 
habited so small a space; beside, thou arts 
true character, steel to the back, never told 2 
lie, never flinched from telling truth ; and for 
all these things I love thee, my little Jane, 
and wish thee many blithe new years, from 
the bottom of my heart. Does the little crea- 
ture ever make any rhymes now? Can she 
write any? Is sheat any school? Has she 
read the book we sent her? Tell me all this— 
if thou hast power even to form strokes—that 
is, to f° through the first elements of writing. 
I am living here in a + monster of a place, 
with towers and steeples, and grand houses all 
in rows, and coaches and cars and men and 
women by thousands—all very grand ; but I 
never forget the good people at Mainhill—nor 
thee, among the least in stature, though not 
the least in worth. Write then, if thou canst. 
I am very tired, but always thy affectionate 
brother,—Tx. Cantyrz—Give my compli- 
ments to Nimble, that worthiest of curs. Is 
Jamie Aitken with you still? I reckon him to 
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TWO DREAMS. 


—0:— 


Ir is a brilliant moonlight night in May. I 
am standing alone at one of the open windows 
in the spacious and handsome drawing-room 
at my cousin Maude’s in Belgravia (for my 
father baz at length been prevailed upon by 
Lady Merton to allow me to taste, for a brief 
spell, all the delights of a London season). 

Iam standing with my lace-trimmed silken 
skirts flowing around me, and with the scent 
of the handsome bouquet I hold in one hand 
stealing up to me, as the gentle evening 
breeze stirs fuintly the scented petals. 

And the moonlight floods the whole scene, 
and I donot know why, but it makes me think 
of Elmsleigh—my father’s parish; and then 
I remember Clifford Ralston, the young doctor, 
to whom I am engaged, and whom I love 
passionately, and wonder what he would think 
of me could he but cee me now, arrayed in my 
charming pink, lace-trimmed, silken robes. 

“T wish he could see me,” I tell myself, 
with a little pardonable vanity, for the long 
cheval glass in my room had reflected a very 
pretty, flushed face, and a charming petite 
figure as I had passed before it several times 
that oveliig belies descending to my cousin 
Mande’s presence. She is so severe respect- 
ing one’s appearance, and she has determined 
—she tells me—that I shall make an early 
conquest of some one of the aristocratic men 
who attend her receptions, balls, and so forth. 

And I had listened to her ambitious views 
for myself, and laughed softly and secretly 
as I remember Clifford, my own true love, 
whom I had left in dear Elmsleigh, and from 
whom I am hoping to receive a letter by the 
next post, 

“I wonder what Clifford is doing now? I 
prec if he is thinking of me?” I con- 

inue, 
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[an ! ARE THE TRUANTS!” COUSIN MAUDE EXCLAIMS, AS WE RE-ENTER THE BOOM.] 


os Why, Madge, whom are you addressing ?”” 
breaks in my cousin Maude’s voice, and then 
her hand is laid on mine as she continues,— 

“* Come away from the open window, Madge, 
at once. The nights are still chilly, and I 
must not allow bg to run the risk of taking 
cold now, just when Sir Ralph is expected to- 
night ; and you know what he thinks of my 
little country cousin’s singing!” 

And the clear tones are followed by a well- 
satisfied laugh, as my cousin draws one of my 
hands within hers, and turns to lead me away. 

But at that instant a breeze springs up, and 
the fresh air stealing in, wafts the scent of 
the fragrant flowers lying at my feet, and 
bears it upwards. 

“ Madge, take care! Do you not see you 
have dropped your flowers? What would 
Sir Ralph say if he were to arrive at this 
moment, and find his flowers so neglected!’ 

“‘IT am very sorry, cousin Mande. I had 
quite forgotten them, I believe. Poor things, 
they are not much hurt, though!” I return, 
laughingly, as I stoop and pick up the bou- 
quet I dropped in my fit of abstraction 
when dwelling upon my absent lover. 

‘“* Madge, I can't understand you!”’ exclaims 
my prev ay as she follows me across the room, 
and seats herself by my side on one of the 
a hen es 

“In what ar respect, usin 
Maude?” I laughing! ask. 

** Why you areso perfectly indifferent to Sir 
Ralph Darrel’s attentions, while most girls of 
your age would be nearly wild ee ee and 
delight, to think that they had secured the best 


- “But I have not yet secured him Cousin 
Mande,” I reply mischievously. 

“Not quite yet, certainly, Madge, but the 
chance is yours a8 much as though the actual 
words had been spoken. And it will be so nice 
for us both, Madge, dear! Sir Ralph’s country- 
seat in Midlandshire is a splendid place, and 
I shall be so glad to join you there for a little 
spell of quiet and repose ; for really, Madge I 


parti of the season.” 





find a season now quite tiring enough. It was 
s0 different when dear Lord Merton was alive. 
He managed co many things for me, but now 
I am quite alone.” 

As my cousin concludes, she draws forth her 
delicate lace handkerchief, and wipes carefully 
and cautiously her fine eyes. P 

I am spared a reply to this speech, which I 
deem rather premature, considering Sir Ra'ph 
Darrel has never spoken a word to me, that all 
the world might not hear. 

But then of course, I argue, I am young, 
and having been so country-bred, what can I 

ossibly know of the manner in which such as 
Bir ph and his aristocratic and town-sea- 
soned colleagues conduct their wooing of the 
fair Belgravian maidens. 

Again, Clifford and I are so unsophisticated 
and rusticated, evidently ; for we——” 

But why describe the embracings, or repeat 
the sweet phrases that we employ? They 
are sacred to us! 

To return. 

I am sorely puzzled how to reply when the 
door opens, Sir Raiph himself is announced, 
by the tall footman in crimson-plush. Cousin 

aude is so addicted to bright and showy 
colours, and is herself this evening resplendent 
in old gold and crimson. 

It is her reception-evening, and Sir Ralph 
has hardly paid his homage to his handsome 
hostess ere others are announced. 

The room fills fast, and I am soon.the 
centre of a smiling, and admiring group, but 
Sir Ralph always contrives to place himself at 
my side, 

ae Mande’s fine eyes fairly blaze with 
triumph and delight, as she notes his presence 
in such continual proximity to myself, as she 
from time to time passes in out among 
her guests. 

‘‘The conservatory has but few occupants, 
Madge,”’ she murmurs once. 

Simple enough words, but I think I under- 
stand their meaning. 

A crimson flush of annoyance and shame 
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floods my face for an instant, and then—I 
remember Clifford ! 
And the hot and hasty anger dies away, as 
I recollect that I have brought ‘al) this upon 
myself by not ‘telling my. cousin of my en- 
Ralston. 


see her seorrifdl ‘lodks'! AL im ‘so youngand; 
enced |! ; 


“T know of « mapotist 
vill allow me to cam@udt you there?” oor 


week.” 

I glance up at ‘the ‘face "berit *towstlils ute, | 
and read in the dark eyes what is:to'follow. 

“Oh, Sir Ralph!” I exclaim, thastily, 
and letting his flowers (which I still “hold) fall 
again to the floor, ‘‘I have been very wrong! 
I know it now! But I did not'think!” 

‘* Your flowers, Miss Arden,” he replies, 
stooping low to pick them up as he speaks. 

I bow and receive the same; ‘btit I shiver 
wey as I do so. 

‘*Miss Arden,” continues my companion, 
‘tT should not have dared to take ‘you away 
from the others ‘had it not ‘been ‘for these,” 
touching with one hand the fair white:gloves 
testing on my lap, 

Iam silent; for I ‘feel ‘how wrongly I had 
acted. 

«But I must speak now, Miss ‘Arden, and 
tell you how I have-admired ‘yon from the 
first moment that I met ‘you—now nearly six 
months‘go! Dear Miss Arden’! will ‘you not 
@ive-me-some hope tht ‘you will accept me 
some day as your husband ?” 

My lwsband ! Did 'Thear the-words aright ? 
TI, who am already the #ffianced ‘bride of 
another! But it is all my ‘own doing that 
this man now stands before me @eclaring ‘his 
love forme. All my own fault! 

“Miss Arden, I trust I ‘have ‘not offended 
you?” 

What must I reply? Shall I tell him the 
whole truth? Iam nearly puzzled. But my 
companion’s‘next ‘words aided me a little. 

‘Don’t give me an answer now if you do 
not wish to do so. I can wait awhile your 
decision. Only tell me that I haive . not 
offended you, Miss Arden, by speaking of my 
admiration—my love for you!” 

There is such humility in the tone—in the 
manner—that it stings me to the guick .to 
think how I have deceived this man! And 
yet I had told-myeelf that he couldn't care for 
me, as cousin Maude declares, because he 
spoke in soft words. I am inexperienced, 
truly, and he is a man of from forty-five +o 
fifty. ; 
*‘ Offended, Sir Ralph! How can Ibe, when 
it is all——” 

And then I hesitate and flush deeply. 

“Thank you, Miss Madge. I will not press 
you for en-anssver new, but will give you time 
for reflection. Should you like to join the 
others again, Miss Madge? Ishall get scolded 


if I aon thus the belle of Lady Merton's 
rooms ” 

Isimply bowed, and, rising, took the proffered 
atm ineilence. 

ast a3 my companion drawsaside the curtain 







to Clifford }} ait trance tothe gay and crowded rooms, 
But then I -wouldaatherbear anythingthan | 





' 
giving lity ‘|’ 
for which Ihave sought inwain ‘for pat 
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Ta + whispered, as I looked up gem y 
lito escort’s face: “Please do not let 

















iss|} “Miss Arden can ,trast me in all things,” 


emmes the Jlow+spoken reply, as:his@ark eyes 
ywleading 


Maize ? ” whis- 
@here is such a 
ne eyes, ithat I felt in-. 
ral ‘ 


i repeatedly ; song ee | 
Yford%s favourites included.—sing “eousin , 


‘| "Mande'persists that I shall “be sssked ‘formo) 


more that evening. 
And ‘so ‘the hours spéed “by, fraught with’ 
many a triumph for Cousin Maude, and much 


‘| ad miration-end attention for:myself. 2 


Bat none of the brilliant throng would re- 
cognise the smiling and charming MadgeArden 
in. the poor tear-stained faced girl crouching 
at fn side of, the pretty French bed later 
on 

For, now the excitement is fairly over I 
realise fully what I have done; and tears and 
bitter repentance, mingled with longings for 
home and Clifford, burat from my fall and 
burdened heart ! 

‘‘Only a few more days, and I shall once 
again see my dear father and. Clifford! ” I 
murmur, as I at length seek my pillow, and 
dream confusedand mixed dreamsof Sir Ralph 
Darrel and my lover—Clifford Ralston. 


“Very glad, indeed, to see my litile 
Madge at home once more! ” exclaims my 
father for the twentieth time, as he regards 
me across the smalltea-table with his dear, 
tender eyes. . 

‘‘And I am -more than glad to be at home 
again,” I respond warmly. 

“But my little Madge enjoyed her-visit 2)” 
questions my father, anxiously. 

‘““ Very, -very much, dear.father!” 

“Ah! Ido not expect there ‘were many who 
failed to recognise what a. ‘charming ;little 
creature Lady Merton's eousin is!” exclaims 
my father, fondly. : 

“Now, father dear! no. flattery, if you 
please, sir, I have had quite enough of that 
commodity lately, and t am getting quite 
tired of, and surfeited. with it.” 

Then suddenly changing .my. tone I ask,— 

“ And Clifford,father? Tell me again why 
he was not at the station. to meet me, I 
scarcely heard his excuse just now ; I was. so 
taken-up with you, dear father,” 

“Clifford was very disappointed and vexed 
not to, be here to join his welcome -wiih 
mine; but, unfortunately, he was sent for to 
a distant farm-house to attend a case, and so 
could not be present, but be ‘hopes io Jock in 
upon his return .to Bat here he comes ! 








I am going ont to visib peor old granny Stokes ; 
. she is failing fast.” 
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My father leaves the house as Clifford 
enters it, 

And then—— 

Oh! the delight at once again finding my 
dear one's arms around me, and to have his 
kisses showered upon my lips ! 

‘Oh! Glifford, Clifford!” I almost sob, 
**T am so glad to be with you‘again.” 

‘*And I-have so longed ‘for your return, 
Madge!” comes the answerfimvearnest, pas. 
sionate'tones, - a 
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;| ag, ad weontberftil wists, i yyou come, 


ef. ‘thats titty coomdted this request 
ing y to ‘fetch a helt and wrap. 

 \ ‘tdintutes ‘iter ‘antl we are treading 
itive aummill “pravél-path which leads to the 
‘orchard. 


“iow sweet the roses are!’’ I exclaim, 
‘as'side by side we pass the small rosary (my 
dear father's hobby), and the fragrance of the 
crimson, spink, and white petals is wafted to 
us by the gentle evening breeze. 

The sun is just setting in the western 
horizon, and leaving in his wake cgergeous 
streaks of crimson and gold. 

‘You do not get such roses as ¢hese in 
London, I expect?” replies Clifford. 

‘*T have had no roses this summer,” I said, 

“ Then let me bear thé blame of plucking 
one of Mr..Arden’s especial ‘ beauties’! "’ 

So saying, ‘Clifford Bends forward and 
athers a lovely deep-hearted crimson ‘bud 
rom a neighbouring ‘bush. 

“ Whata beauty!” Texclaim. “And howl 
shall treasure it; it being the first I ‘have 
received this season’; ‘and also because it was 
given me’by you!” 

“Keep it, darling, ‘till our ‘wedding-day, 
and then I will replace it by others fresher 
and fairer !"’ whispers ‘my ‘over, as he holds 
open the wicket.gate lewding into the orchard. 
On through the long grass béneath the trees, 
whose green fruit was just beginning to show 
amid the leaves. We stroll on’wnd on till the 
spot is reached. Here is the “\patriach” of 
the orchard ; ‘an old, gnarled and‘hoary trunk, 
with branches bent and’twisted, so’as to form 
a species of bower. ; 

“Now for a.nice qtict tdlk, Mudge!” Clif- 
ford exclaims, as we seat ourstlyes, Bide by 
side, on the bent branch, 

For all reply, T lean back against the hoary 
trink, and sigh—a sigh’ of perfect conten’ 
and happiness. For oh! it is so grand to be 
once'at dear old Elmsleigh; to be once agai 
in the presence of my dear love’! 

“What a sigh, Madge! For ‘which of your 
late admirers is that interided?” 

“Clifford!” in surprised and indignant 
tones; buta blush suffases my fate as I re- 
mémber Sir Ralph Darrel. 

“My Gatling, I was only jesting. But I 
want you to tell ‘me that you still Tove me a8 
much as ever? I have never Goubted you, 
Madge, for one single momerit; not even 
though your létters have been few and far be- 
tween, but-——-” 


¥ 





‘Oh! Clifford, I meant. to have’written 50 
| much oftener; bat cousin Maude——”"’ 
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“ Never mind that:now,-darling. -I am not One'fond and ‘lingering embrace, and then | the ‘small: procession, and, quiet being once 


going to find fault with my-dear little Madge, 
only I should like:to hear once again from 
her lips that shewtill loves me,” Clifford -con- 
tinues, as he draws me still nearer him. 

“Clifford, I do ‘love -youand more than 
ever if that is «possible, I -reply, in low, 
earnest tones, glancing up, meanwhile, into 
my dear one’s face. ‘Are you satisfied now, 
Clifford?” ‘I ask :presently, after an interval 
of silence, during which Clifford ‘has ‘looked 
fixedly down the green and leafy perspective. 

Still no reply. 

‘Clifford, what is it? oI. question an- 


xiously. 

ss My darling! I was thinking over a dream 
I have “had ‘lately. Nay, do not ‘laugh, 
Madge,” he breaks off ‘to ‘add, noting ‘the 
smile breaking over my face. ‘Do not laugh, 

ease, For oh'}iit:seemed.so real—so terri- 
bly real !—that I had so longed to hear from 
your lips that you:really and truly love me 
still. Will you repeat your words once again, 
dear one ?”’ 

I glance in surprise at my*lover's face, but 
as I look I:repeat ‘my words,— 

“ Clifford, I dolove you~and-more, if that 
is possible!” 

“Thank Heaven! :it is only a dream!” 
issues from his lips,,and he breathes a sigh of 
relief at the same instant. 

“ What :was:your dream, Clifford ? ” 

“It is not worth relating now, my darling,” 
ie replies. 

‘But Ido so -want ‘to know, Clifford !*’-I 

lead. 
ar And ‘Iso want to know how my darling 
has enjoyed her visit, and what she ‘has seen 
and done during the time,” retorts my 'lover. 

The words are lightly spoken, but the man- 
ner is firm. 

And so ‘I« my questioning no further, 
but complying with his ‘wish, I answer 
brightly and cheerfally,— 

‘Oh! cousin Maude was so kind to me, 
and took me everywhere with ‘her. That is 
why you got ‘so few letters from me, because 
there seemed something for every hour—nay, 
every moment—of ‘the day ; and ‘then, after 
dinner, we always attended balls, concerts, 
receptions ‘or routs. ‘I ‘never enjoyed myself 
so much‘in allemy life’before! ‘But through- 
out it all, Glifford. I wished you had been with 
me.” 

“To have one more admirer‘of -you‘as yon 
appeared in your sweet dresses, eh, Madge?” 
my lover laughingly asks. 

“ How can you, sir?’ I snap. 
I missed you terribly!” 

“T know you did, Madge. And now one 
more kiss from your dear‘lips, and then I will 
take you back'to the house!” 

One more longed, passionate embrace, and 
then together Clifford. and I retrace our 
steps t dewy grass, and ‘neath the-star. 
bespangled sky,through ‘the wicket-gate, and 
up the gravel:path, and at‘length the hall.door 
is reached. 

* You willicome in, ‘Clifford)?'’’ "I ‘ask, as I 
turn the handle and open the ‘door. 

“Not tonight, Madge. “My mother ‘will be 
cpecking me. I promised her*E would-not' be 

“Thave been so selfish, Clifford. I have 
never once enquired for your mother !”’ 

“T willexcuse you to/her,'dear, since-I have 
80 engrossed «your attention,” »Clifferd laugh- 
ingly replies; ‘ Then continues: * My mother 
sent her»kindest ‘love, and she*will be so-glad 
to see you when you can find ‘time to call. 
Bhe is very anxious to*hear-of your doings 
among the gay-set you “have been visiting in 
Belgravia;”’ f ; 

“ Pleagetgive ‘her:my love, Clifford; and I 
will certainly come aud see ‘her-as soon as 
possible!” 

“ Thank:you, Madge. Now one more sweet 
good-night, and then we must part for the 
present,” 

“ Good-night ! dear, dear Clifford!” I -an. 
Swer, standing on tip-tee to‘kiss my dear one's 
handsome face ! 


‘““Of course 









we part, ‘I listen’‘to*his firm tread ‘till it dies 
awayin-the distance ;‘ then’ I turm away in- 
doors, and the hall-door closes upon me, 

* ” - 


“JT will:write to cousin Mande to-morrow!” 
I tell mysif, as IT walk along towards the quaint 
old church. 

It isa lovely June morning, and Ido not 
hurry myself,-even though the’ bell is giving 
notice’ by its slower and more fitfal tones that 
it ‘will ‘soon stop; and the service will com- 
mence, 

My father is already in. the small ‘vestry 
putting on his white robes, for I can see the 
same fluttering in the summer breeze through 
the partially opened door. 

Btill I do not hurry’; the spell of a perfect 
summer morn is on'me, and I feel it is good to 
be: sauntering slowly along in the sweet, ‘pure 
sunshine. 

But the bell ceases presently, and then ‘I 
reflect ‘how much averse my father is tomy 
being late, so I quicken my steps, and @m 
soon within the cool church-porch. 

One moment to'readjust‘and pull the ribbon 
which has-gone flattering astray, and then my 
hand is on the latch. 

« Allow me,” says a voice élose'by, while a 
hand, cased in delicate and well-fitting gloves, 
is stretched forth from behind me, 

I drop my fingers, the door opens, and with- 
out turning my head, but merély bowing in 
recognition of the service rendered me, I pass 
on through ‘the door, and, with heightened 
colour and downcast look, take my seat in the 
vicarage pew. 

As Ido so I become conscious ‘that the 
owner of the delicate ki@gloved hand is'being 
ushered by the old clerk into the Ellertons’ 


pew. 

(Colonel Ellerton is the lord of the manor, and 
is looked up to with considerable awe and 
reverence by ‘all my father's parishioners.) 

** Some friend of the Colonel’s,’’ I tell myself 
as I catch justone glimpse of ‘the bowed head 
as I rise from my knees, and prepare to join 
in the singing ofthe first psalm, 

And then my thoughts wander; and for 
the time, ‘forgetful:of everything, I give ‘fall 
compass to my voice, and as I do so, I 
unconsciously -glance in the direction of the 
Ellertons’ pew. 

One glance—and'then, with crimsoning face, 
I broke off abruptly and suddenly in the re- 
frain, and drop my eyes quickly upon my 
prayer-book, for the form standing -so ‘up- 
right in old Colorel Ellerton's pew is-the'form 
of Sir Ralph Darrel’! -And‘he has recognized 
meandI him! And Clifford is sitting with 
his mother not- many seats’*back, and he must 
have seen the exchanged glances. Quick as 
lightning ‘these thoughts flash across my 
brain. 

Still more and more evimson ‘becomes my 
face,.as ‘I wonder how I shall explain all-satis- 
factorily to my two lovers! 

How can I confess to ‘the one that I 
have acted wrongly in allowing him tosuppose 
for an instant that my decision might be in 
his favour, when ‘all the time I was the pro- 
mised bride of the other? 

Ah, me! Why did Inot- openly confess to 
cousin Maude my secret, and thus have secured 
freedom fromthe attention ‘of others ?—of 
such attentions as Sir Relph Darrel showered 
upon-me upon ‘every possible occasion ! 

But:all ‘this time, while Tam indulging ‘in 
such ‘perplexing thoughts, the service is pro- 
ceeding, and finally we rise from our knees to 
sing the hymn before’the sermon. e 

And then there is a slight rustle from 
behind, a faint and subdued murmur of 
voices, followed by steps going down the aisle 
in the direction of ‘the church door. 

I turn my head ‘just in time ‘to see one of 
my father's oldest parishioners beiny carried 
out, and Clifford following in the wake of the 
bearers. 

Fora few seconds everyone's attention is 
taken up by this sudden illness of poor old 


Farmer Hobbs, end then’the deor closes upon | 


; Arden. 





again established, we proceed with the singing 
of the’ hymn. 

bs sey father’s sermon never ‘come to ah 
en 

I aek myself this atedly, as I sit alone 
in the vicarage pew with continually changing 
countenanee, and think of the ordeal awaiting 
me. ‘If enly I can meet him when’ Clifford 
is not present; and then,perhaps, he need never 
know aught of the affair! For, honourable 
man’‘as I believe him ‘to be, I feel sure he will 
disappear ‘from my path as‘soon as ‘he ‘has 
heard ‘the truth from my lips. And I would, 
oh, so :much! -that the truth could be told 
before Clifford’s suspicions are awakened ! 

“Thirdly, my dear brethren,” my father 
remarks in his clear tones—but how slow are 
the tones! I-can bear it no'longer. 

Rising hastily, I gather up my sunshade, 
and retrace my steps down the aisle, regard- 
less of the astonished faces surging around me. 
On till the door is-reached, then through it, 
and out into the summer air once more. 

“If only Sir Ralph were here, I would tell 
him all before——” 

“Miss Arden! ‘Oan I render you any assist- 
ance?” 

Even before I have well finished my mental 
wish, Sir Ralph is at my side, with anxious 
face and extended arm. 

‘Thank you, Sir Ralph!” I’murmur, as I 
allow my gloved fingers to rest lightly on the 
proffered arm, 

**Do not think me very foolish,” I continue, 
‘but I believe'l found the heat too great ; and 
then my father’s sermon is longer than usual 
this morning. Ido not like too long a sermon; 
do you, Sir Ralph?” I question, with a forced 
lightness in my tone, and with quickly chang- 
ing countenance. 

‘My companion regards me with a slight 
astonishment on his face, then replies, 

““Tam glad your indisposition is no more 
than ‘may be attributed to the heat, Miss 
It certainly was very warm in the 
church ; and then that poor old'man’s’sudden 
illness may kave——” 

“¥es, yes, Sir Ralph. That and the heat 
combined mate me ‘feel that I could sit. still 
no longer, and so I.cameout.” - 

* And now, since I am so fortunate as to 
have this opportunity of rendering you slight 
service, you will allow me to see you to your 
home, Miss Arden?” 

Ah! I had not considered everything! Had 
not considered that even though Clifford might 
not mect us on the way to the Vicarage, yet 
we must pass ‘his home, and he may have 
returned from Farmer Hobbs! Still, I can’t - 
réfuse Sir Ralph asescort, be'the consequences 
what they may. 

So I murmur forth a few words in com- 
pliance with his request, and then we turn off 
together down the hot and dusty road. 

No sign of Clifford at window or on the 
smooth, green lawn. 

I sigh a low sigh of relief, and my spirits 
return in full force. 

“Iam expecting Lady Merton 'to.morrow, 
Sir Ralph,” I remark, as I note how near we 
are to the Vicarage. 

“Yes, Miss Arden! How charming Lady 
Merton will find the country after the hot 
London streets! Iam perfectly revélling in 
the fresh air and country ecenes.” 

“Are you making a'long stay in the neigh- 
bourhood, Sir Ralph?” I ask. 

My companion starts slightly, hesitates -a 
second, then ‘bending his face towards me, he 
replies, very gravely,— 

“My stay inthis lovely and charniing neigh- 
bourhcod depends upon one thing alone, Miss 
Arden.” ° 

“ What is that?” is the question that 
naturally occars to me, but I dare not pat it— 
cannot summon up sufficient courage to atk the 
question, when I know s0 well from tone, words 
and manner what the answer will be! Know 
so well that his stay depends rolely upon me! 
No! I cannot ask it, And yet he seems to 
expetct'that I shall. 
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spell of silence. “I shall hope that the one 
circumstance which will decide whether I 
d or remain may prove favourable.” 

en turning again to me, and suddenly 
arresting his steps, he pursues in quicker, but 
in lower and more earnest tones,— 

“Miss Arden, will you not hope with me 
that I may have the chance of visiting all the 
especial bits of Elmsleigh scenery ?” 

This time I must give an answer of some 
kind or the other. Too well I know that an 
affirmative reply will be construed into a 
deeper meaning, and so I am nonplussed. 

t Give a my Cp Miss en, quickly, 
please. see 0 os San sngeenene and I 
be a reply before we are ov by 

em !’ 

. ee cannot give it you now, Sir Ralph, 

u ae 

“Thank you, Miss Arden; later on will 
do, After service this evening, perhaps. I 
shall attend it, and will meet you in the 
churchyard, and then you will give it me. 
Now,” asthe Vicarage gates are reached, “I will 
bid you farewell for the present, Miss Arden.” 

Bowing courteously, Sir Ralph opens the gate 
for me and then turns away. 

And I? I scarcely know how I compose 
myself sufficiently to fame and greet 
Clifford, who just at t moment emerges 
from the open drawing-room window. 

“Clifford! you here!” I exclaim, rather 
abruptly. 

‘* Yes, dear. I could not beof much service 
to poor old Farmer Hobbs. I have prescribed 
for him, and his friends will see that my 
orders are carriedout. But, Madge, I am very 
sorry I shall not see anything more of you to- 
day, for I found a note awaiting me on my 
return to say that Mrs. Leynton’s eldest 
child is much worse, and I must go at once. 
But I could not set off without seeing m 
little Madge, and telling her how disappoin 
I am that I shall not be able to spend my 
arse afternoon with ay 

**I am very sorry too, Cli Aa | ly ; 
but even as I utter the words, my face pe 
ally clears, and I am afraid I show my sudden 
sense of relief—from what ?—too plainly, for 
Clifford replies very gravely,— 

**T hope you are, dear. t shall think of you 
all the time, and perhaps I may be able to get 
back in time to spend an hour or two with you 
in our favourite spot.” 

“*T hope you will, Clifford.” 

The words are not heartily spoken; for I 
remember Sir Ralph Darrel’s question and my 
— answer. Ah, well! Fate is deciding 
or me. 

‘Good-bye, my darling!’ says Clifford, 
 aermagrn ¢ and then lip meets lip, and-eye 
ooks into eye, but mine is dropped slightly 
before my lover's earnest scrutiny. Clifford 
notes it, for with a half-suppressed sigh he 
murmurs once again: “ -bye, my dar- 
ling,” then turns away to his own home, 

- . * 


Dinner is partaken of. 

The long afternoon hours pass by all too 
quickly for me, and then once again the old 
familiar church bell strikes forth to warn me 
that once again I must meet Sir Ralph Darrel, 
and that the moment when I must explain 
all, is drawing very, very near! 

With trembling fingers and anxious heart I 
array myself in my outdoor things, and then 
set forth down the dusty road. 

I am very early, and when I enter the 
church there is no sign of Sir Ralph in Colonel 
Ellerton’s pew. 

_ The bell ceases, the church fills and the ser- 
vice proceeds, but still no sign of Sir Ralph. 
I breathe more freely, and begin to regain con- 
fidence, and almost flatter myself that he has 
altered his mind, and that our church will not 
number him as one of its worshippers this 
evening, when, just as the first hymn is bein 
sung, his tall form appears down the aisle an 
enters the Ellerton pew ! 

Alas for me! 

Iam only dimly conscious of what is being 


“ Yes,” Sir Ralph continues after a brief 








sung ; I cannot see the words, and their sense 
is borne to me from afar, so it seems, 80 con- 
fused I become as I reflect on the confession 
awaiting me. 

Bat service ends at length, and to my 
great relief, as my father is about to leave the 
palpit, I see the clerk a: Anim, and in a 

ad whisper I hear him distirictly inform him 
that he is wanted in the village. 

Clifford away at Mrs. Leynton’s, my father 
safely within some cottage home, what a 
chance is mine! I rise, and with one swift 

ce at Sir Ralph, I mix with the outpour- 
ing congregation, and so out into the evening 


air. 

Sir Ralph joins me presently, and then 
silently we turn off down a narrow lane which 
branches off from the dusty high road, lead- 
ing to my home, just below the church gate. 

way down there is a rustic stile, 

iving entrance to a field, and just across the 
is the residence of Farmer Hobbs, whose 
illness had so disturbed us all earlier in the 


day. 

rd think of this still as I walk silently along 
by Sir Ral Darrel’s side, and mentally 
determine  there—at the stile—shall the 
ex tion take place. 

We are fast approaching it, when suddenly 
the silence that has fallen betwixt us is broken 
by my companion. 

“* Miss Arden—Miss Madge! What a con- 
trast these two interviews will present?” 

‘¢ What do you mean, Sir Ralph?” I ask. 

He draws nearer my side and lowers his 
head as the low reply is given. 

“Do you not remember that night in May 
when you and I were together alone on the 
balcony ? 

“Oh, Sir Ralph, I have brought you here 
purposely to you how wrongly I then 
acted! { am very—very sorry; indeed I 
am!” 

I rush impetuously into my explanation, for 
I am dreading a renewal of his protestations 
of love for me—for me, the affianced of 
Clifford Ralston !” 

‘© Why should you thus blame yourself, Miss 
Madge? he continues. ‘‘I was anxious, of 
course, to hear my sentence from your lips, 
but I could not expect but that you should 
require a little time for decision; and I am 
here now to repeat any protestation of love 
that I may then have made, and to receive 
your answer. I put it, if you remember, in 
another form this morning. Do you recollect, 
Miss Madge ?” 

‘Ob, Sir Ralph, please let me tell you how 
wrongly I have acted; and then—then 
you——” 

I can get no farther; my agitation is too 


great. 

The friendly stile is reached, and leaning 
my head on its topmost bar, I lower my face, 
and the tears will flow. 

‘‘Miss Madge! What is it? Ah, I see 
this has been too much for you. I should 
have remembered your indisposition of this 
morning. Forgive me, please; I will not 
expect your answer to-night. To-morrow, 
perhaps, or another time when you——” 

‘No, no, Sir Ralph! You must hear all 
to-night—now, this very minute !|—and when 
you have heard all you will care for me no 
more!” I hurriedly exclaim, lifting my 
tear-stained face to him. 

But the tender look in my companion’s eyes 
renders my task more arduous I had at 
first imagined it. Of course I knew he would 
be sorry ; but I did not dream him capable of 
suchglove for me—for me a little country- bred 
maiden, and he an habitué of and dweller amid 
the fairest and most aristocratic of the 
Belgravia monde ! 

I deemed him cold and indifferent, and 
callous to love's soft i ies, because he had 
not poured into my ears like es such as 
the generality of cousin Maude’s men guests 
treated me to; and now the face bending down 
to mine is radiant with the light that love 
alone can o- And that love is for me! 

“ Miss 
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earnest]y—‘‘ the moment when I shall cease 
a Nee, green omg deny arn The mo. 
ment when I may no longer love you may 
arrive if—if I am fated to be too late! Bui 
that I earnest! i 


2o0—" 
“But she knew nothing of it, for I have 
I wish I had done so, and 

now, 


y 6 

The bright look in his face fades quickly, 
and a pained and troubled ezpression replaces 
it. 

‘* Mies Madge,” he whispers hoarsely, “ you 
do not mean that I am too late? You ponent 
gle: Bagh, tvamenegll alemd 

“ Sir am en y to 
another ; aaa T have acted very, very wrongly 
indeed in not telling you so at once that night 
when you first spoke to me—when we were on 
the balcony. Oh! Sir Ralph, please forgive me, 
for I am very sorry!” 

_—— my face falls forward on my folded 
s, again the tears course down my 
cheeks. 

No answer comes from the man at my side. 
The seconds pass swiftly by, but nothing dis. 
turbs the silence save the deep sigh that wells 
up from the heart of my companion. His 

ilence is more terrible to me than any re. 
proachfal words. I can bear it no longer ; 80, 
once again uplifting my head, I turn and con- 
front the man whom I Jed to believe I-—— 

‘Oh, Sir Ralph! Do speak to me, please! 
Do tell me you will forgive me, and I have 
been so foolish |” 

‘“‘ And she has been so foolish!" I hear him 
murmur, as his eyes glance upwards at = 

ie stars just ing to a in the 
Eine vault = ae it area 

“Bo very foolish,” I repeat, ‘‘and I am so 

! , 

“ And Iam so sorry too, Miss Madge,” he 
replies. ‘‘ So very sorry, that I shall not care 
to stay another hour in the neighbourhood, 
but shall now take you home and then return 
to town.” 

The words are bitterly spoken, and a hard. 
set look crosses his face. I am thoroughly 
frightened at what I have done, and stand like 
a chidden child with bent head. 

“ Come, Miss Arden,’’ he continues, ‘‘ it is 
getting late, and I am afraid your friends will 
miss you. Allow me to escort you back to 
your home.” 

His coldness and apparent indifference are 
too much for me! 

For all ceply I turn away from him, and 
begin quickly to retrace my steps down the 
narrow lane, 

‘“‘ Miss Arden! Miss Madge! Iam in fault 
now! You have repeatedly asked my forgive- 
ness for what you have done, and I have with- 
held it. Oh, Miss Madge! you can never 
know how deeply I feel this, but—I forgive 
you. We will part friends, and Heaven biess 
you, Miss Arden!” : 

And then he raises my hand to his lips; 
and I—I can say no more, 

Passively I allow myself to be -led down the 
7 ae eee road, and so on to the 


icarage gates, ‘ 

og ro Miss Arden; and once again 
Heaven bless you!” Sir Ralph marmurs ; and 
then I am standing just wi the gates alone 
—while Sir Ralph goes from me for ever ! 

How wretched I feel, as I creep slowly 
along to the hall-door! My father is still ab- 
sent, I find; so leaving a message for him with 
the servant I betake myself to my chamber. 
There I give vent to the torrent of tears 
with which my aching heart is burdened, and 
again and again blame myself for the part 
I have played as regards Sir Ralph Darrel. 


* + * * 


Cousin Maude is here, and I am fast for- 
getting all my late trouble, while listening 


ge,” he replies, slowly—but so, to her witty and laughable version of the 
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and of the season in her dearly-beloved London 
town. 

Dinner is over, and she and I are strolling 
up and down in the dewy orchard, in the cool 
of the evening. Only wetwo, for dear father 
is away my! with parochial duties, and Clif- 
ford—well, Clifford has not been such a con- 
stant visitor since the arrival of the fashion- 
ably-dressed Lady Merton. 

Of course I have confessed all to cousin 
Maude—and she? At first she laughs most 
heartily at my rueful face, which I have put 
on, thinkingit befits the occasion ; and then, 
suddenly, her manner changes, and she speaks 
to me long and seriously of what a wrong 
part I had Le ty throughout. 

First—and this more especially, according 
to her lights—in contracting an engagement 
with a mere country practitioner ! Of course a 
town physician would be quite another mat- 
ter. Secondly—in allowing such a little affair 
to interfere with my chance of securing such 
an excellent parti as Sir Ralph. 

And now, this very evening, as we stroll 
along, arm-in-arm ‘neath the green apple-trees 
cousin Mande returns to the subject much to 
my dissatisfaction ; for I fancy—and oh! I 
hope it may prove but fancy—that I am dwell- 
ing too much when alone on the late scenes, 
and recalling, with a sense of satisfied and de- 
lightful pride, the bevy of ardent admirers 
which have so lately clogged my steps at rout 
or crowded dance. Yes! And then Clifford 
seems altered—but that may be merely fancy 
on my part. 

But to return. 

We are fast ayyeoething my favourite rest- 
ing-place beneath the patrarch of the orchard, 
when cousin Maude suddenly exclaims,— 

“T can't understand any girl who has a 
secret longing and hoping for town life, with 
all its delightful excitement, doing such a 
thing!” 

As she speaks she lifts her trailing skirts 
from the dewy grass, and drawing her lace 
wraps close round her neck, glances down 
doubtfully at her dainty shoe. 

I contemplate all these movements, then 
raise my own soft white draperies well above 
the heads of the golden buttercups, but answer 
not, only a little sigh will make itself heard as 
I reflect upon what is te follow. Cousin 
Maude pats my arm gently with her white 
jewelled fingers, and resumes,— 

“No, Madge, I really can’t think how you 
could be so foolish as to allow the thought of 
that young——” 

“ Please gay no more, cousin Maude!” I 
plead. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Madge. I brought 
you out here purporely to let you know what 
I think of your behaviour with regard to Sir 
Ralph. Of course I had not the slightest idea 
but that he would follow yon down here 
{though I believe the man fairly hates the 
country), and having received your father's 
consent would return to town an engaged 
man! And now to think that you are about 
to throw yourself away on a mere country 
doctor! It is preposterous! But Iam deter- 
mined it shall not be if I can help it!” 

A look of triumph crosses cousin Maude's 


face as she look which I am better 
able to Scicieas hans on. 


Then I sum up courage, and with bent head 
and averted eyes I ask, faintly and timidly,— 

‘Cousin Maude, ought a girl to marry the 
man she loves, even though he be poor; or the 
man who can endow her with all that heart 
can desire, even though she does not know 
whether her feeling for him be of love's own 
kindling or no?” 

I wait with hot and blushing face for her 
reply. It does not come for a few minutes, 
and when it does I fancy I detect a strange 
Ting in her voice, a harsh and discordant 
sound as though the heart’s true tones were 
being muffled and suppressei and falsified for 
the time being. 

“ Madge, you are like all other young girls 
of your and bringing up,” am rgiien. 
You the world is made for love, and 










you are still wrapt in youth’s rosy-hued 
garments. Believe me, ere long, the garment 
will be exchanged for the more sober-hued 
cloak of reality; and then you will find how 
true my words are, how foolishly you are now 
acting.’’ 

** But, cousin Maude,’’ I argue, impatiently, 
‘it cannot be wrong to love! You surely 
you must have loved your husband!” 

“Loved my husband! You poor little 
country-mouse to harbour still the theory 
which your seventeen summers still learns 
you, that all the couples you meet with were 
brought together by Cupid's shaft! Love 
and Lord Merton were indeed very far apart. 
No, no, Madge; I respected my late husband 
very much, and I grieved and mourned for 
him when he died, but my heart was never 
his. He krew it, r man; but he was 
satisfied with the small amount of affection 
I still could bestow on him. Yes, love is all 
very well, but——” 

‘* But, cousin Maude, did you never love?” 
I ask, almost indignantly. 

‘Did I never love, Madge? Yes, long, long 
ago. When I was young I loved as passionately 
and fervently as you would tell me, to-day, 
that you love Clifford Ralston; but Fate willed 
it otherwise. My love grew suspicious, then 
jealous, and so I hardened my heart, and when 
Lord Merton appeared on the scene I accepted 
him and his vast wealth, and I have never 
since regretted the step.’ 

I glance up eagerly, for again I detect the 
false ring in my cousin’s voice ; and this time 
my eyes prove to me that words will often give 
the lie to the heart’s truest feelings. For even 
a3 I look, the light in cousin Maude’s eyes 
dims, while the lace on her bodice rises and 
falls, as though the heart beneath is strongly 
agitated. 

‘‘T wish I had never seen Sir Ralph Darrel!” 
I exclaim, passionately, more to myself I 
believe. 

**You foolish child!” exclaimed my com 
panion. ‘ Why wish that?” 

‘* Because everything seems to have gone 
wrong since—since he spoke to me on the 
balcony,” I sob. 

‘‘Ah, I thought he had spoken, Madge, 
though you never made a confidante of me 
at the time, and I must say I felt rather 
vexed, butnever said anything. And so he asked 
my little country-cousin to go with him and 
reign as loved and petted wife amid the fine 
old rooms at Atherton Towers? And what did 
you answer, Madge?” 

‘* Nothing then, cousin Manude.”’ 

“ Ah! then you have met since?” she ques- 
tions, stopping and glancing searchingly into 
my face. e have reached the furthest end 
of the orchard, and are standing by the 
— paling which skirts the dusty high 
road. 


Faint sounds of approaching footsteps 
make themselves heard. I listen intently, for 
something within tells me that Cliffcrd is 
near. I hesitate while my companion draws 
closer around her still the wraps, and leans 
her white and rounded arm on the wooden 
fence. . 

Nearer and nearer draw the footsteps, and 
now I can distinguish the form of my lover— 
Clifford Ralston. Still I reply not. 

Cousin Maude grows impatient, and then, 
just as the approaching form is within ear- 
shot, she again questions in her clear, ringing 
voice, — 

“* Madge, tell me, dear. Am I not correct 
in supposing that you have met Sir Ralph 
since that night on the balcony?” 

‘“*Oh cousin Maude, I can’t tell you now /” 
I exclaim in low tones; even as I speak, 
Clifford is before us, hat in hand, and with 
his sweet, but grave smile playing around his 
handsome mouth. 

‘‘ Ah, Dr. Ralston! we areso much obliged 
to you for appearing just at this moment. 

ge and I were jast growing ennuyeuz of 
each other's society, so that your arrival is 
most opportune.” 

“I am glad that it is so, Lady Merton,” 


gravely replies my lover, glancing keenly at my 
blushing and disconcerted face meanwhile. 
meet the gaze for an instant, then lower mv 
eyes in confusion; for can he have overheard 
cousin Maude’s last speech? I fancy not, 
and yet why that look? And then a little 
wilfal spirit hovers around me, and I toss my 
head slightly as I turn away and call to my 
companions as I go,— 

‘IT am going down into the village to meet 
papa. You will excuse me, cousin Maude, now 
that you have another companion.” 

And then, before either can reply, I am 
running quickly, with uplifted skirt, through 
the dewy grass,—running very fast, but when 
I reach the little wicket-gate I do not turn 
my steps towards the village. 

No! But on through the sweet-scented 
garden, and in at the open hall-door and up 
to my chamber. 

Arrived there I turn the key in the lock, and 
then sinking into my favourite seat I cover 
my face with my hands and five vent toa 
flood of tears. 

My thoughts fly backward, and again I see, 
in fancy, Sir Ralph’s sad face as he turned 
away from my father’s gate that evening 
when I told him all. 

And ‘then I think of Clifford and ‘what he 
would say did he know all. But this latter 
thought soon passes and gives place quickly 
to the former—Sir Ralph Darrel. 

Unconsciously almost ! whisper, over and 
over again, the name; and then I actually 
smile as I dwell in fancy upon the handsome 
form of the owner of that high-sounding 
name. 

‘* And he has condescended to admire you,” 
whispers a voice within. 

And ‘as I listen to the same a hot flush of 
gratified triumph mounts to my brow, and 
again I smile. 

Then some of cousin Mande’s indignant 
speeches recur to me, but chief among them 
is one used that night when I told her first 
of my engagement to Clifford Ralston. I see 
her face distinctly, her fine lips curling slightly 
while she listens; then comes the scorn 
mixed with bitterness. 

‘* And you might have been Lady Darrel !"’ 
Lady Darrel. How well it sounds to my 
maiden ears. 

SoI dream on and on of my handsome, 
aristocratic admirer, and see not the dark 
shadow looming in the distance. 

Dangerous dreaming this for a young girl 
such as I; and a dreaming that is treason 
against my true and noble lover—poor country 
practitioner though he be. 

But for the time I am intoxicated with a 
certain triumph, begot chiefly of my late visit 
to town, and so blinded I rush madly on 
to—— But the story will tell itself. 

At this point I recollect my duties as 
hostess; 80, rising, I bathe my tear-stained 
flushed face, and prepare to descend whither 
duty calls me. Downstairs, in our pretty, 
flower-scented drawing-room, I find cousin 
Maude at the piano playing dreamy bits from 
Chopin, while standing a little removed is 
Clifford, engaged in turning over a portfolio 
of music which I have brought from town. 

“All my new songsare there, Clifford!” I 
say,as I pass him by on my way to a low 
table at the other of the room, whereon 
lies the fancy work with which I beguile the 
hours occasionally. 

‘* Yes. I see my favouriteis here! You 
must please sing it for me presently, Madge,” 
he replies. 

‘“* Which is that ?’’ I question. 

Clifford holds up to my view the song he 
has‘selected. I glance carelessly up, but the hot 
blood will suffuse my face as I read the title— 
‘* Never to Part.” 

Ah! How many times have I sung 
same song with Sir Ralph standing by. and 
leaning over, now and then, to turn the leaves. 
But Clifford’s eyes are upon me. So I thrust 
away all thoughts and recollections of that 
other, and make reply,— 





“IT admire your taste, Clifford, and I will 
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do my best to render it as it should be 


sung.” ‘hen ITresume my fancy work. 

Cousin Mande’s fair, jewelled fingers still 
wander over the ivory keys, and Clifford still 
turns leaf after leaf of my music, stopping 
now and again to read the words. 

And then, I know not what, but my heart 
beats quicker, and I feel impelled by a some- 
thing within me to watch my lover's face as he 
studies the words of my new songs. 

My hands falt idly to my lap, and I lean 
forward slightly until my breath comes faster 
and faster. 

A smile irradiates Clifford's face as he reads 
the concluding words of the song he holds in 
his hand, then disappears, as with a slight 
sigh he places the piece with the pile he has 
already examined. 

A pause ensues, while cousin Mande’s 
playing rises to a wail. then dies away in a 
pretty, soft air. Clifford seems listening 
intently to the latter, for his fingers are still 
and his eyes fixed on the title-page of the 
next song. 

I bend still moreforward and read distinctly 
the words in good bold print—‘‘ Oh! my Lost 
Love.” And as I read them Sir Ralph’s sad 
face again appears in misty outline before my 
mental vision. 

The words of the song seem to come surging 
towards me, borne on my ear in /iis tones; his 
eyes seem to be bent upon my face in genie, 
sad pleading, such as I had notedin the dim 
and gathering twilight that Sabbath evening 
when—— 

Crash! My: straying thoughts were ‘back 
again. Clifford is standing over all my soat- 
tered music, while cousin Maude is looking 
on with flushed andslightly angered expression 
on her handsome face. 

“What is it?” Task, as I rise and approach 
the scene of confysion. 

‘*ET mast beg your pardon, Lady Morton, 
for thus disturbing you, but I believe I was 
startled ata mere nothing. IT will just collect 
these scattered songs, and then I mast be re- 
turning homewards. Once again, Lady Mer- 
ton, I apologise for thus startling you.” 

“It is of no consequence,” cousin Mande 
replies, with a haughty and formal bend of her 
dark head ; then: she resumes her playing. 

But no dismal wail—no pretty, simple air 
proceeds from-her jewelled fingers this time, 
but in their stead a brilliant mareh, whose 
triumphal tones seem reflected, in a measnre, 
in the player’s handsome face. The slim, white 
fingers descended with a crash on the ivory 
keys, while the fall lips assume a curled and 
triumphant expression, And all this’ time 
Clifford is on his knees, collecting one by: one 
the pieces. which he has let fall through his 
carelessness. 

I watch. in silence and wonder greatly at 
the change which has come over my lover's 
face. His lips are firmly shutand his brows 
knitted, as though he were suppressing some 
great feeling, 

_ Perhaps cousin Mande'’s haughty reeogni- 
tion. of his apology has angered him, I refleot; 
while I still watch in-silence till the last song 
lies again with the others in its place in the 
portfolio. 

Then. Clifford rises; places the latter in its 
former position, turning to cousin Mande 
mutters forth a few words of polite farewell, 
then with a faint bow in my direotion he goes 
forth, closing the door after him—gone with- 
out the song he asked me to sing! 

Lost in astonishment I rush quickty to the 
window from which a view of the-road+-his 
homeward: 'ronte—can be observed, and strain 
my gaze-eagerly in that direction. 

Im the uncertain twilight I note that my 
lover’s head is bent low as he walks with noisy 
footsteps down the gravel-path, and so out 
into the high road. As the gate closes behind 
him cousin Maude brings} ler trinmphal 
march to an end, and then joins me at the 
window. 

‘“What have you'done, little Madge, te offend 
i good lover?” she asks, in ligtt; moshing 

nes, 








“T do not ithink Clifford is offended with 
me,’ I return; then add, prompted to it by 
the same wilfal little sprite, “and I do not 
mind so very much if he be offended.” 

* You have just my spirit, little Madge!” 
cousin Mande answers, ‘and Ido not wonder 
at your not taking it to heart, considering 
your late triumphs, and securing such a 
prize as all the Belgravian girls are dying to 
obtain! Nowthat our dear and respected doc- 
tor has left us once again alone, come and sit 
down here by me, and tell me all about your 
last meeting with Sir Ralph.” 

“TI cannot to-night, cousin Mande; it is too 
late ; and listen, there is the prayer-bell.”’ 

“Ah, I am sorry! EI do hope your dear 
father will not dweil too long upon the mise- 
ries of Jeremiah. I am positively sleepy, 
though it is only ten o'clock,” replies cousin 
Maude. 

Then, arm-in-arm, we repair to my father’s 
stady, where await us the rest of the house- 
hold. That night, later on, I dream of Sir 
Ralph Darrel, and his name ison my lips when 
I awake inthe broad July sunshine the follow- 
ing morning. 

« * * 

Three months later, and a bright sunshiny 
afternoon in October. Time, three o'clock. 
Clifford and I are walking briskly along the 
road in the direction of EWerton Woods, for 
Clifford is on his way to visit one of the game- 
keepers who has met with a rather dangerious 
gun-accident. And Iam his companion ; and, 
must I add, his unwilling companion? For 
since that Jaly evening, during cousin 
Mande’s visit, when we were both so startled 
by Clifford's strange behaviour, a certain cool- 
ness has sprung up between my love and my- 
self. And yet not a word has been uttered by 
either that could in any way throw light or 
certify a teason of this coldness; but still it 
exists, almost imperceivable and indefinable at 
times ; then again asserting and making its 
presence felt by long lapses of silence, and 
an absence of those endearing epithets and 
tender glances with which lovers are apt and 
prone to indulge in when no third person is 
by. 

Strange to say this increasing frigidity of 
manner on Clifford's. part—this absence of 
loving acts—does not vex me in the least. 
And yet, of course, generally speaking, I 
ought to feel slighted and be highly indignant 
at such unloverlike behaviour. 

But no! And there is a reason for my not 
resenting Clifford's indifference. Shall I con- 
fess it? 

During the long spells of silence, which so 
often occur, when he and I are strolling 
through the orchard, or sitting’ side by side 
on the gnarled branches of the “patriarch,” 
my thoughts are far, far away, and the lover 
at my side has no part or lot in them, No! 
his place is supplied by another manly form ! 

Before me, day after day, arises the sad 
face of Sir Ralph Darrel; while again and 
again Istart guiltily, and am time after time 
upon the point of confessing all to: Clifford, 
when—— 

Well, something always intervenes, and so 
I keep my cecret. to myselfvand continue my 
day-dreams, in which my other admirer 
figures more conspicuously tham dees the one 
who is ever present. 

And thus does the summer wane and pass 
away, and cool, bright-tinted autumn takes up 
her sceptre and sheds her rainbow halo on all 
around, 

And day by day bask myself’ whatI am to 
do should Clifford: pleadfora: day to: be fixed 
for our marriage, for I-feek and know-I dare 
not go to: the altar with the one, while my 
heart. isthus restlessly hovering’ betwixt’ the 
two 1 

For at times the old love: returns: im fall 
force; and were it not for Clifford’s coolness 

e myself that all-would be again as 
before that London visit of mine. 

And: then cousin Maude: writes: so fre- 
quently, and in each letter some ‘covert allu- 
sion-is mad> to Sir Ralph,and im some! way 








or the other she contrives to edge in a little 
hint respecting the’ contrast that exists be. 
tween a country and town life. 

And still the days go by, and I grow more 
and more uncertain as to whether I acted 
rightly in telling Sir Ralph the truth, and thus 
vanishing him from meforever,s _ 

Had I waited a little while, perhaps I might 
have become—— 

Here I hesitate, and teil myself that I am 
a very wicked girl not to be satisfied with such 
a@ noble and true-hearted lover as Clifford 
Ralston has proved himself hitherto. 

But to return. 

Clifford and I have traversed half of the 
distance, and not a word has escaped either 
one, till we arrive at the entrance to Ellerton 
Woods. Clifford remarks, as he holds open 


the gate for me to in,— 

“T hope we aaa fall in with any of 
the Colonel's guests.” 

I glance up quickly, and note the almost 
stern look on my lover's face, 

“Tt will not much matter if we do,” I 
reply, carelessly ; then add, ‘ especially as we 
are not acquainted with any of them.” 

“]T heard your cousin, Lady Merton, men. 
tion the name of a gentleman whois, I believe, 
visiting at Ellerton Park at present.” 

‘* Ah, one of her London. acquaintances, I 
daresay.”’ 

‘*Yes. The one I allude to is Sir Ralph 
Darrel. Did you meet him at all, Madge?” 

I can’t help the rush of crimson that. will 
flood my face and neck as the name of the 
man who so fills my day-dreams. falls from 
my lover's lips. 

I stop hastily and stoop to. pluck a wee 
floweret, in order to conceal the. agitation I 
cannot wholly restrain at mention of Sir 
Ralph's name, 

The stalk of the floweret. proves. rather 
— and —_ I gain a few seconds’ respite 

fore responding, 

“ Look! what a lovely shade of violet!” I 
exclaim, holding my prize up to Clifford’s 
gaze. 

“Very, indeed,” he gravely replies; then 
adds, ‘ but I think yon met Sir Ralph Darrel 
during your visit to Lady Merton, Madge!” 

“Sir Ralph Darrel? Oh, yes; he came 
once or twice; I: believe’ I remember him 
slightly” the Jast word tremblingly and confus- 
edly spoken, though I had willed it otherwise, 
and my head will droop, theugh I would will to 
hold it erect as ever. 

‘* Only slightly, Madge?” 

“Why do you ask, Clifford?” I question, 
rather haughtily. 

‘*Shall I tell you why, Madge? Yes. 
think the time has now come, and I will tel! 
you what I know. Madge, did you ever see 
this before to-day ?’” Clifford hurriedly asks 
as he takes from his pocket a cabinet-sized 
photograph, and holds it up before my aston- 
ished gaze. 

“Sir Ralph Darrel!” EL -exclaim, while 
hot, burning flood of crimson again. suffuses 
my face, asmy eyes rest upon thewell-remem- 

features, and then quickly vanishes, 
leaving me white-and trembling, And all the 
time I feel instinctively that my companion’s 
gaze is anxiously fastened me, while 
still my eyes seem riveted ‘to’the likeness he 
holds before me. 

“Yes, this: isi photograph of Sir Ralpb 
Darrel, Madge; but whethera trn@one or the 
reverse L. can’t possibly pass.an opinion, as I 
have never yet had:the honoun of making his 
acquaintance,” 

‘* Where did you get it, Clifford?” 

“Did you ever receive such a photograph 
from Lady*Merton, or——? but; Ican't believe 
that possible! and you must forgive my asking 
it, Madge. L-was about) to add, orfrom Sir 
Ralph himself!” 

“Never, Clificrd!’’ I indignantly reply, 
though still L gaze wistfully at! the well- 
remembered features. Jiell-remembered—for 
have they not been.present in my day-dreams 
now for many a:day: past? 

‘Thank Heavens!” ejaculates Clifford, and 
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there is a certain snbdned gladness and relief 
in the accents of his voice that I glance up at 
him hastily, and add,— 

« And I can’t possibly imagine where you 
found this,’’ touching it daintily with my 
gloved finger. 

“That is my secret, Madge, and I do not 
think it would be wise to impart it to you, 
since you know nothing of it, evidently. No, 
I will destroy it at once, and then TI shall feel 
easier and more satisfied. Oh, Madge! if you 
had confessed to its ownership I do not know 
what would have become of me! But now I 
feel such a relief, such a return toa happiness 
to which I have been a stranger for some time 
past. Now we will destroy this photo and 
throw the pieces to the autumn winds.” 

§o saying, Clifford prepares to rend the 
likeness in two, when I suddenly lay my 
hands upon it and exclaim,— 

“Stay, Clifford! It may belong to cousin 
Maude.” 

“I do not care in the least who may be the 
owner of it, provided it be not my own little 
Madge,” replies Clifford, at the same time 
withdrawing the photo from my grasp; and 
encircling me with his arm he stoops and lays 
his lips on mine with all his old fondness and 
tenderness of manner, 

‘“ And now, Madge, for the demolition of 
another's property ! ” 

I am powerless to stay the act; in a few 
seconds the ground around us is strewn with 
little bits of card-board. I glance at one.as it 
floats earthward with upturned face, and on it 
{ note the features of the man who I am 
learning to allow my thoughts to dwell upon 
so constantly. 

Dare I stoop and pick it up? 

I am two or three paces in the rear, and 
Clifford will never see! Iam just inthe act 
of stooping—the small and jagged piece of 
cardboard is almost within my grasp—when 
my lover’s voice sounds in my ears. 

“ That is right, Madge,” he says, carelessly, 
“Pick if up and tear it in still smaller bits. 
Who knows but Sir Ralph Darrel may pass 
this way later on, and I would not that he 
should puzzle his brains, to the extent he doubt- 
less would, as to who had thus ruthlessly de- 
stroyed snch a flattering portrait of himself!” 

The tears are not far off, as in my mortifi- 
cation, and not dsring to refuse, I tear off 
first the well-shaped mouth, then the nose, 
and finally the eyes part company; for, inmy 
anxiety I retain as long as possible the 
image of Sir Ralph, I take infinite pains to 
render.the pieces as minute as possible. But 
the end comes, and the last tiny morsel flutters 
from my fingers and floats earthward, and 
finally rests on the yellow and sere frond of a 
bracken near by. 

“Now for my patient in good earnest! We 
have dawdled- sadly, Madge, and yet I do not 
regret the time wasted thus!” Clifford exclaims, 
as he takes my unresisting hand and lays it 
within his arm, and so onward in’silence till 
the keeper's cottage appears to view. 

“T will wait ontside, Clifford! IT do not care 
to sit indoors with old Granny Martin. She 
is so deaf that it is quite a labour to exchange 
even a few sentences.” 

“Very well, Madge, I shall not be long. 
Which way do yon intend taking, in case I 
should not see you when I come out?” 

There lie four grassy paths before me, I 
must choose one, and Fate is at my side. 

“T will walk down here,” Treply, advancing 
towards the one nearest to us. . 

“Good-bye for the present, then, Madge ; I 
shall not be long.” 

And now I am free for a short time, and the 

it use I’ make of my freedom is to draw 
forth my handkerchiéft and — away the 
tears, which, thongh restricted in my lover's 

Presence, now trickle quickly down my 
cheeks, And thén my thoughts revert to the 
subject which is causing my grief. 

“I can't possibly imagine where Clifford 
found it,” I murmiir, ever so softly, for ‘F am 
fearful lest any of Colonst Ellerton’s gests 





brought it with her, and left it lying about; 
but then why should Clifford have stolen it 
from her, and what induced him to take such 
an interest in a man of whom he knows 
nothing? Unless——” 

And then EI stop, and noting a fallen trunk 
at the side of the grassy path I approach it, 
and seat myself thereon; then I resume my 
musings. 

My last word “unless” has recalled to me 
the evening when cansin Maude and I strolled 
in the orchard, and Clifford joined us from 
the road; and all too distinctly 1 remember, 
like a flash, the import of her speech previous 
to Clifford joining us. 

Yes; it has been as I feared, and Clifford 
must have overheard cousin Maude’s words. 

S0 absorbed do I become in my retrospec- 
tions and recollections that I fairly start from 
my seat on the fallen trunk with a slight 
scream as & black-and-tan terrier breaks from 
the brushwood at my side, and greets me with 
loud and noisy barking. 

“ Down, Vixen, down!” exclaims a voice at 
the same moment from behind me; then 
adds, ‘* Allow me to apologise for my dog thus 
startling you.” 

Hurriedly E turn, and there, bat in hand, 
and bowing courteously, is Sir Ralph Darrel. 

‘““Miss Arden! This is, indeed, an unex- 
oe pleasure ! ” the latter exclaims, holding 

orth his hand meanwhile. 

With hot and blushing face I put forth 
mine also, and allowed it to rest unresistingly 
in the firm grasp with which it is imprisoned. 

“T did not expect to meet you, Sir Ralph!” 
I stammered forth, after a few seconds of in- 
expressible confusion, during which Sir Ralph 
has continued to retain my fingers within his, 

“Nor I you, Miss Arden, though I hoped 
that Fate would be kind to me, and, you see, 
she has not disappointed me. But my dog 
has disturbed you, Miss Arden; allow me to 
lead you again to your seat.” 

And with the same stately grace and 
courtesy as though he was in a crowded 
drawing-room, Sir Ralph places my hand 
within his arm, and leads me to the fallen 
trunk. 

Then seating himself in careless attitude he 
whistles to his dog, who is roaming restlessly 
in and out of the brushwood, while I remain 
still in a semi-state of delighted confusion. 

I had so often dreamed of a meeting since 
that fair Sabbath evening, when my own lips 
had given Sir Ralph his congé, and now it 
has come—this longed-for meeting. And I 
feel powerless to say or do anything. 

“ The time has seemed long to me since— 
since we parted, Miss Arden. Has it been the 
same to you? But, no! That is a foolish 
question of mine, for, of course, there are so 
many things a woman can ‘take pleasure in, 
and they serve admirably to pass away the 
time; while for us men, we have nothing to 
fall back upon but our pipes, and then often 
amid their smoke our thoughts revert to plea- 
santer and happier times, and we in fancy go 
over the ‘ might-have-been.’ Ah !' believe me, 
Miss’ Arden, there is nothing sadder on this 
earth than that terrible ‘ might-have.been !’?” 
And so Sir Ralph talks on, and ever and 
anon his eyes are turned fall upon me, and T 
return their glances in a shy and confused 
way. ' 

Once I read in them a look of such—well, a 
look that causes me‘to lower my gaze, and 
which covers my face with blushes. While 
still his low, soft voico sounds in my ear, filling 
me with pleasure and yet with pain at the 
same moment, 

My delight at this meeting knows no 
bounds; but it is followed’so closely by the 
recollection that Clifford may appear at any 
moment that I searely know which pre- 
dominates—the pleasure or the pain. 

“You are not wandering here alone, Miss 
Arden? If so, you will allow me the pleasure 
of escorting you back'to the Rectory?” 
“Tam waiting here for—for someone, Sir 
Ralph,” I stammer: “andI must be going 





should be near. ‘‘ Cousin Mande must have 


now, or we may miss one another.” 


I rise as I speak, and with a quick and 
hurried bow am turning away, when a hand 
is laid unceremoniously on my shoulder, and 
a voice—oh, how it thrills me !—sounds close 
in my ear. 

‘*Going so soon, Miss Arden, and without 
any other farewell than a formal bend? And 
I have so longed, so hoped for another meet- 
ing, and now it is ended thus!” 

‘*T did not mean to be stiff and formal, Sir 
Ralph; but I must go. Here is Clifford,” 

“Good-bye, then, Miss Arden! We shall 
meet again, Madge.” 

He raises his hat courteously and turns away,. 
while I walk forwards to meet my lover. A 
dark shade rests on Clifford’s brow; but his 
tone is cheery enough as he greets me. 

‘““T have not kept you waiting long, Madge? 
And I hope I did not {interrupt Sir Ralph 
Darrel’s conversation. Was he inquiring for 
his photograpb, or were you giving him a 
detailed account of its recent demolition ?” 

‘‘T have only spoken a very few words to 
Sir Ralph, Clifford; none but what anyone 
might have been a listener to,’” I reply, some- 
what loftily. 

‘*I do not doubt you, Madge, dear. But, 
thank Héaven, I was not far off!’ he mutters. 
rather to himself than to me. 

Again the set lips and knitted brows. I 
feel very much annoyed. What possible harm 


whom I have so often met in my cousin 
Maude’s presence ? 
a * * . 

‘* Madge, do you believe in dreams? ”’ 

The question comes from Clifford. I am 
spending the afternoon at his home. Mrs. 
Ralston, always more or less an invalid, has 
just left us and gone indoors to her sofa by 
the low French window, from which, as she 
laughingly tells us, she can still view our dear 
forms. 

‘* Madge, do you believe in dreams?” 

We are standing together on the small, 
smooth lawn facing the parlour window, 
through which I catch a glimpse of Mrs. 
Ralston's white cap, when my love. puts his. 
question. 

‘‘DoI believe in dreams? What a strange 
question, Clifford. No, of course Ido not; at 
least, I hope I am notso silly,” I reply, rather 
scornfally, as I turn and walk away towardsa 
small arbour, almost hidden from view by the 
glossy laurels growing around it. 

My lover follows me and seats himself by 
my side. 

** Madge, dear, I have a reason for asking. 
you. I used not to believe in the supernatural, 
but I have had good cause lately to think with 
Byron that ‘They speak like sybils of the 
future i’” 

“Clifford, how strangely you talk. But I 
remember now you spoke of a dream that 
seemed to haunt youon the night of my re- 
tarn home from cousin Mande’s. I asked. you 
then to relate it to me, but you would not!’ 
I exclaim, rather pettishly. 

“FE recolleet it all, Madge, dear! I did not 
satisfy your curiosity then, as I did not deem 
it necessary ; bat now, perhaps, it is better 


that you should know that, and also our 


secret.” 

“ Whose secret, Clifford ?” 

‘“My mother’s and mine, darling: Listen. 
Lay your hand in mine and hear me patiently. 
You are not cold, dear?” 

“No; oh, no, Clifford. Tell me the dream 
—and the secret!” I answer quickly, at the- 
same time obeying Clifford's request, and 
placing my hand within his. ; 

Silence for a few seconds, while my lover 
looks up at the Ooteber sky overhead, and I 
watch the expression of his face. Still with 
upturned face he speaks again :— 

“ Madge, I will begin with the secret. Four 
years ago this very month I had a sister 
living.” 

«A sister, Clifford?” I interrupt; quiekky: 
“Yes, dear. A little sister as pretty and 
charming as yoursel. And I worshipped her 





almost, and so did my mother. She was the 
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can there be in my thus conversing with ono- 
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light of our small home after my father died, 
and we both thought so much of her. Dear 
little Kitty! And then one fair summer's 
morn there came to our small village a wan- 
dering artist—a man of about forty, with fine 
figure, and large dark eyes, and grave, yet 
fascinating, manner. 

‘A week by and rumours reached 
our small household of the beautifal bits of 
scenery[{dashed off in free and careless style by 
this stranger-artist. And Kitty, my own 
dear little sister,- laughingly said that she 
must see the paintings. She was fond of her 
brush, and had some taste, though at present 
uncultivated. Day by day she wished more 
and more for a sight of the stranger's canvas ; 
and at length she had her wish gratified, Ah ! 
how well I remember that bright May evening, 
when, sitting alone with ‘my mother in our 
pretty sitting-room, the ‘door suddenly flew 
open and Kitty entered with rkling eyes 
and flushed cheeks, and then her tale was 
told; and harmless enough it seemed to us 
that fair May evening, and merrily enough we 
joined in Kitty’s clear, happy laughter, as she 
told in her pretty way all the incidents con- 
nected with her casual meeting with the 
stranger-artist, and her view of his wonderful 
sketches. 

‘‘Ay! we could neither of us foretell the 
future, nor divine for an instant that the day 
would come when the thought and remem- 
brance of that evening, which was fraught 
with so much merriment to us then, would 
be as gall and “bitterness to our hearts here- 
after! The weeks flew by, and the artist was 
no longer a stranger to us, buta frequent guest 
at our table. And Kitty—our dear, innocent 
Kitty—well! it was easily seen from the 
beginning what a charm his presence had for 
her. All the love of her sweet maiden heart 
was showered upon Ralph Gordon !”’ 

(I started visibly at mere mention of the 
familiar name—Christian.) 

“You are cold, Madge, dear? I can finish 
another time.” 

“Go on, please. It was only a—a spider 
that made me start so.”’ 

Clifford draws still closer to me, then con- 
tinues,— 

‘Yes, my own dear sister loved Ralph 
Gordon with all her heart; and shamefully 
he returned her maiden confidence ! ” 

Clifford pauses, while an angry look passes 
rapidly over his countenance. 

“ Villain!” he mutters beneath his breath, 
whilst his right hand is raised and clenched, 
as though against some hidden foe. 

“Clifford! Don’t look so!” I murmar, 
leaning my head against his shoulder, while 
the tears will trickle down my cheeks, 

At my words—at my action—Clifford starts. 
Then, glancing down at my tear-stained 
cheeks, murmurs tenderly,— 

“My own little Madge! Did I frighten 
you, dear? I will not finish my——” 

“Oh, please go on, Clifford!’’ I plead. 
“ Your little sister—what happened next ? ” 

‘Poor little Kitty! She gave her wealth 
of love, and received in return—a broken 
heart! They were married, and this Ralph 
Gordon took her away to some quiet seaside 
lodgings—only for a time, he assured my 
mother. But he feared to declare his marriage 
to his friends just then, as he did not wish to 
offend an old uncle who was very rich, and 
whose estates, he hoped, and had every reason 
to expect, he should inherit should he continue 
to please him till the time of his death. And 
so in tears and sorrow we let our Kitty go 
away with her aftist-husband. And for a 
time all seemed well with her. Her weekly 
budget of domestic news was bright and cheer- 
fal in its tone. 

“Then came a change. But I will not 
harm your feelings by relating minutely all 
that happened to our dear little Kitty. The 
months passed by ; and then, just as she was 
looking forward to holding in her arma her 
first-born child, the end came. 

‘*My mother was hastily summoned, and 
three weeks later all was over; and our bright 





and pretty Kitty lay beneath the sod in the 
small churchyard just within the sound of the 
restless waves she had learned to love in her 
lonely wifehood ! for I learnt it all from my 
mother later on, to whom Kitty had confessed 
all a few hours before her end came. 

‘“‘ Her husband had soon tired of her pretty 
face and artless ways, and, with some excuse 
or the other, had gone his way for weeks at a 
time, and left her to kear, as well she might, 
the réle of neglected wifel Where he went, 
she was ignorant—or pretended to be—though 
mother always thinks she had the clue, but 
would not reveal it to her husband’s dishonour. 
Poor loving and true little Kitty! Oh, 
Madge! you can never know how we have 
mourned her, but we keep her wooing, her 
marriage, and her death a secret now, for it 
all seems so sacred to us that we naturally 
shrink from let‘ing strangers into our con- 
fidence. But you—you will soon be one of us, 
darling! therefore I have told you this—my 
mother wished it also. And then, again, 
another reason is, Madge, I believe that you 
have met this man, and I dread his fascinating 
ways! I have been warned in a dream!” 

Clifford speaks hurriedly and excitedly; 
then ‘stops suddenly and glances round him, 
as though fearful of listeners. While I—a 
fearful idea has flashed through my brain! 
Can Sir Ralph Darrel and the husband of 
Clifford's sister be the same? And then, 
again, what can possibly have suggested the 
idea to me? I cannot say; but I feelso sure 
that Iam correct in my surmises that I do 
not hasten Clifford for any further explana- 
tion and enlightenment upon the subject. 

Five minutes or thereabouts passes by in 
silence, then Clifford speaks again. 

‘‘Now for my dream, Madge. I dreamed 
that you and I were together in some fair, 
flowery meadow, through which flowed a wide 
and silvery stream; we stood together, hand 
in hand, and watched it as it flowed gently 
onward. Suddenly another figure came into 
view, and took up its position exactly facing 
us, but on the other bank of the stream. It 
stood there silently and motionless; then 
suddenly raised its left hand and beckoned to 
you. You smiled in return, and slipped your 
hand quickly from my grasp, then took a step 
or two forward, as though you would leave me 
for that other ; but, even as your feet trod the 
brink of the stream, a chasm opened, and you 
disappeared! At the same instant a loud 
laugh of mockery and derision issued from the 
lips of the figure on the opposite bank, while I 
fell senseless tothe earth. That is my dream, 
Madge. Not very dreadfal in the telling, you 
will say; but I yet feel thankfal that it was 
only a dream!” 

‘‘ But the figure, Clifford, that. beckoned to 
me—did you know it, or recognize it?” 

*“*I did, Madge; and therein lies all my 
terror!”’ 

All my bygone day-dreams, in which 
Sir Ralph Darrel's face and form had figured 
so constantly and so conspicuously, recur 
suddenly to me; and, faint with suppressed 
agitation, I falter forth, “Who was it, 
Clifford ?” 

‘*I¢ was the face and form of the man who 
ruined my sister's happiness! It was the face 
and form of him whose likeness we destroyed 
together in Ellerton Woods, Madge!” 

“* But, Clifford ; that was the photograph of 
Sir Ralph Darrel!” I exclaim. 

“Sir Ralph Darrel now, Madge. His hopes 
have been realised, and he has succeeded to 
the title and estates he so coveted. Bat Sir 
Ralph Darrel or plain Ralph Gordon, the man 
is the same for all that. And you have met 
him, Madge !—have been thrown in his way in 
crowded ball-room, and have stood with him 
in the moonlit balcony, and, thank Heaven, 
have come back to me unscathed ! ”’ 

Oh! the rush of shame that dyes my soul 
then as my’lover speaks ! 

Unscathed / I, who have, day by day, been 
treacherously devoting the hours to dreaming 
of another than my lawfal lover ! 

The twilight is gathering fast now, and I 








comfort myself that my face is too much in 
the shade for Clifford to read all the agitation 
thereon ; but speak I must, 

“Clifford! The photograph—where did 
you find it?” 

‘*Where I found one of the same once 
long before, when he came as Kitty's lover, 
Madge.” 

‘* Where was that?" I stammer forth. 

‘Enclosed within the leaves of a song that 
my sister was accustomed to sing to us all in 
the twilight evenings,” Clifford replies, 
sadly. 

“Ah, I remember now! But he did not 
put it there, I feel certain, for I sorted all my 
music only ——” 

“Never mind, dear, who put it there,” 
answers Clifford. ‘I am quite satisfied that 
it did not find its way there through the 
agency of these little fingers,” says my lover, 
bending low his head, and laying his lips on 
my ungloved hand. 

Again the rush of shame to my heart, as I 
listen to my dear, generous, unsuspicious 
lover ! 

Shame? Ay! I know so well how much 
I have to be ashamed of as memory bears it 
all back tome. I feel wretched and miserable 
enough at this moment. 

** Clifford, I am cold.”’ 

“We will go indoors to the mother, dear.” 


* * _ * * 


The last scene rises before me. 

“Madge, I have just come from Ellerton 
Park. Mrs. Bonce’s granddaughter is staying 
with her. She is as delicate as ever, and has 
been obliged to remain in her bed the last few 
days. Poor thing, I fear she is very ill!” 

**T am so sorry, father.” 

“Yes; I knew you would feel it, Madge. 
You used to take such an interest in her when 
she was in the school.” 

“She was such a pretty, clever little thing, 
father! I think I will go up and see her this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, my dear, I was going to give you 
Mrs. Bonce’s message, which is to the effect 
that she would take it as a very great favour 
if Miss Madge would come and see her Ellen. 
And you will go, Madge?” 

‘Yee, father. Iam expecting Clifford, but 
he will not mind when he knows where I am. 
And, happy thought, he can come for me! 
These November days are so short that it will 
be quite dark before I set out to return.” 

“Yes; Clifford can come and fetch you, 
Madge. I am glad you will go em for I 
fear poor Ellen’s hours are numbered,” my 
father replies. 

** Oh, father, so ill as that!” I exclaim. 

“T fear so, Madge.” 

Later on in the day, about half-past three 
o'clock, I find myself sitting by the bed-side 
of poor Ellen Bonce. 

A faint, sweet smile irradiates her once 
pretty face, as I read from the Book. 

“One chapter more,” she murmurs, as I at 
length close the leaves and glance up towards 
her. “Just one more please, Miss Madge!” 
she pleads. 

«I cannot refase her, so turn again to the 
place where I have been reading, and com- 
mence. as 

The time slips quickly by. Already it is 
getting dusk, and t think of my homeward 


I bring my reading toa close and take my 
farewell of the dying girl. ; 

“Do not trouble to come down with me, 
Mrs. Bonce ; I can find my way out, and I want 
to go into the li for a book of poems 
which the Colonel said I might have to read. 
Do not let me take you away from Ellen; I 
can find my way easily.’’ 

Mrs. Bonce yields at length, and I descend 
the grand old staircase make my way to 
— library. Silence reigns throughout the 

ouse. 

Colonel Ellerton and family are abroad for 
the winter, and there is but one servant at 
present under Mrs. Bonce, 
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In the library it is darker still. Some of the 
shutters are still barred. 

I cross the room, and make my way to the 
window, which exactly faces the shelves 
where I know I shall find the poet I seek. I 
unfasten the heavy shutters, and fold them 
back, then look out. A woman’s face is 
pressed close against the pane, and her eyes 
are peering eagerly, though cautiously, into 
the room. 

With a a the I turn away, and 
cross to the k-shelves. 

“ Who is the woman?" I wonder. ‘ Some 
friend of the servants, I suppose.” 

Concluding thus, I ccntinue my search un- 
concernedly. The volume is found at 
length, and in my eagerness I open it and 
glance down at the lines. 

“ How beautiful!’’ I murmur softly, as I 
tarn another page and read on, 

So absorbed do I become in the poet’s ¢2ril- 
ling language that Iam deaf and blind, for the 
time being, to all around me, and start aside 
with a slight scream, as a voicesounds in my 
ear, and close to me. 

“We have met again then, Madge! I pro- 
phesied to you in the words that day that we 
should, and Iam a true prophet.” 

“ Sir Ralph Darrel!’ I gasp. 

“Yes, Madge. And you are glad to see 
me?” 

As he speaks he bends forward, and takes 
my hand in his. 

I really am too astonished—too frightened— 
to offer any resistance, for 
changed! The same fine figure, the same 
handsome face and dark eyes; but the ex- 
pression in the latter! Ah! I shudder as I 
glance up and note it all! Like a flash, too, 
comes the recollection of his dead wife. 

Again he speaks. 

“Madge, I have sought long how I might 
bring about this meeting, and now Fate has 
laid it at my feet. Madge, nowI can tell you 
what I have suffered since last we parted, and 
now I can hear from your lips that you will 
- leage look coldly on me, or set aside my 

ove!’ 

As he utters the last words a low hissing 
sound makes itself distinctly heard from the 
direction of the window against which I 
had seen t he woman’s face pressed. 

“Sir Ralph, you forget that—that I am al- 
ready promised to——” 

“Ah! yes. To the respected doctor of this 
illage, Madge. No, I do not forget 
anything; only that is swallowed up in the 
other thought that has taken complete pos- 
session of me, I mean the thought of the 
great love which I have for you. Madge! 
think before your reject my love of the ad- 
vantages which it can bring you! Think of 
all this, weigh it well in your mind with that 
other love offered you, and choose mine. Your 
happiness will be my first and last thought. 
Madge! Madge! I love you! Do not reject 
my love!” 

Again the hissing sound, but this time far 
more distinct. It reaches my companion’s 
car, too, for he starts and glances round with 
kuitted brow and stern eye. 

“ What is it?” I almost shrieked, for the 
Whole scene is overcoming me fast, 

“Nothing, Madge, that need thus alarm 
you. I will just go out and prove to you 
that there is no one outside. You wait here 
for me,” 

Sir Ralph releases my hands, and turas 
away. I sink into a chair near by, and bury- 
ale hed head and face in my hands sob 

oud, 

“Oh, Clifford! where are you?” I cry in 
my sorrow. And then, even as I utter his 
name, I hear his voice in the hall. I rise, 
and rush to the door and look out, only jast 
‘2 time to see his figure disappear round a 
corner, in company with-—., 

And here a fit | trembling seizes me, and I 
= compelled again to seek shelter in the 
library; for the terrible dread has entered 
into my very soul, and I wait with loud beat- 
ing heart my lover's retarn. 


6 seems 80 : 





For Clifford isin company with that other 
—and harm may befall him. 

And then I recollect the expression in Sir 
Ralph's eyes as he had bent them on mea 
few minutes previously—such a look of pas- 
sionate and intense feeling, as though the man 
eould be, and would be, capable of anything 
or everything. 

Still the moments creep slowly by, and 
still I am alone in the darkening library, with 
naught for company but the shadow of the 
dread thought that flashed across my brain as 
I saw Clifford’s form disappear. 

And then all my past rises before me, and I 
see how wrongly I have acted throughout; 
recognise the fact that Iam to blame for Sir 
Ralph's presence here this afternoon, for I 
ought to have confessed my engagement to 
him long ago. 

But it is too late to recall the past. I must 
bear the consequences of my foolish pride and 
wrong-doing. 

Another ten minutes passes thus, and then 
Clifford entera the room. I spring towards 
him with a little glad cry of relief and joy 
as he draws me very close to his heart, and 
murmurs,— 

“ She is still my little Madge! Though the 
serpent has been near her again still she is 
free from his trail, thank Heaven !’’ 


I slacken my speed now, for am I not near- 
ing—— What? Gracious Heaven! 

There it is! My fearful idea is then realised, 
and I fall senseless over the lifeless body of 
Sir Ralph Darrel. 

* * * * 

‘Madge, are you strong enough to read 
this?” 

It is the first Friday in the new year, and I 
am lying on the sofa in our pretty drawing- 
room, where I have been borne in my father’s 
arms for the first time since that dreadful night. 

“Yes, father; quite,’’ I reply, as I glance 
up and note that it is addressed to me in 
Clifford Ralston'’s handwriting. 

“T will join you again presently, Madge,” 
father says, as, having placed the letter on the 
table at my side, he goes out, shutting the door 
behind him. 

I lie and gaze at thesuperscription for a few 
minutes, then slowly lift one hand and take it 
up. Another minute, and I am reading slowly 
down the first pags. It is not a long letter, 
and there is no date or heading to it. 

It rans thus :— 

‘Ere you receive this, Madge, I shall be 
far, far away. We shall not meet again in 
this world till I can procure proofs of the real 
murderer—no need to say whose. But, Madge, 
I ask one favour at your hands in the mean- 





‘‘ Oh, Clifford, where is Sir Ralph?” I ask, 

My lover puts mé from him quickly, and in’ 
the dusky twilight searches my face eagerly | 
with deep and questioning gaze. 

“The trail is not there,” he murmurs to 
himself, as he again draws me closer. 

I dare not again repeat my question. 

** Now, dear, I will go and fetch my hat. I 
think I left it in Mrs. Bonce’s sitting-room. ' 


You will not miad waiting here a moment, | 
dear?’ j 


‘‘I will wait, Clifford; only, please do not 
belong. I do not like this dark room.” 

*- Silly child!” laughs my lover, as he turns 
away in search of his hat. 

Five minutes elapse; then he returns, but 


* hatless. 


‘* Madge, I believe I must go home without 
it, for I really cannot remember where I left ' 


‘ it,and Ido not like to disturb Mrs. Bonce. , 





‘ It is very mild out, and I shall not take cold.” 


He offers me his arm at the same time, and 
then we turn to leave the library. 

‘You will not mind coming out the back 
way, Madge,” Clifford says, presently. “ It | 
will shorten our walk, and it is already late. 
Your father will be ny apse 3 you, dear.” 

I am too worn-out to make any demur at 
this arrangement; but feel I can only submit 
to anything that Clifford may propose. Soin. 
silence we set out from Ellerton Park, andj; 
bend our steps homeward. 

Arrived there, I take a candle from the hall 
and repair at once te my own room, where I 
sink down into my own favourite chair, and 
go over the events of the past hour. 

As I reflect on the late scene my eyes 
wander up and down my dress"and jacket. 
My dress is a slate-coloured merino of which 
I have taken great care hitherto, as it is such 
a good fit, and our village is not noted for good 
dressmakers; but now, as my gaze wanders 
up and down the deep kilting of the skirt, I 
fancy I detect some dark spots, where no such 
spots should be. 

Not being able to satisfy myself upon this 

int I rise and draw nearer to the light. 

es; there, too surely, are several large spots ! 
Oh, horror! they are red as blood ! 

Then like a flash of lightning it all dawns 
upon me, only I can’t yet shape my dreadfal 
thoughts into words. 

No! I must act—and at once. 

Hurriedly blowing out my candle I open 
my door and descend carefally and cautiously, 
and so out at the hall door. 

Then with winged feet I fly along the road 
in the direction of Ellerton Park, in at the 
park gates, up the winding drive till I gain 
the library windows; then on till the white 
stone steps of the front :ntrance come into 
view in the half-light, 





time—that is to try and bring yourself to 
firmly believe me when I say that, though my 
hat was found near the body, that though 
guilty stains were found on my apparel, still, 
believe me that I assert nothing but the truth 
when I again say I had no hand in the crime. 
Life was assuredly extinct when I placed my 
hand for the first time on the body after I 
saw it fall there by the stone steps. Time 
will prove all, When I can bring you proofs, 
I repeat, I will come to you and ask for a re- 
newal of——” 

Here the letter ends abruptly in a broken 
sentence, as though the writer—— 

Bat I grow faint again ! 

‘* Father |” 

And then all is darkness once more ! 

* * * * * 


Years have passed. I am growing old, but 
the whole story has come before me in a dream, 
and I repeat the word ‘‘ Father’ in my sleep, 
as the whole miserable tale comes back to me. 
I am living with my brother, and his two 
daughters are in the dimly-lighted room. 

‘** Auntie, you have been dreaming, I do be- 
lieve?” says the eldest, Flo. 

‘Yes, auntie; you called out ‘Father!’ so 
loudly a second since,’’ chimes in Alice. 

‘‘T have been dreaming, dears; but it is 
all over now. Have you gathered your 
flowers?” 

“ Yes, auntie; and, see, here is a sweet little 
bunch of white rosebuds for you to wear to- 
night.” 

White rosebuds for me! Vain mocking of 
brighter and happier days ! 

But I must not cloud these two smiling 
faces, so I accept the offered flowers, and, 
hanging them against my still brown hair, 
ask, smilingly, if they are becoming for me. 

“Very, auntie; I never saw you look so 
=, cries impulsive Flo, as she throws 

er arms around my neck and kisses me on 
both cheeks. 
* * * * * 

Five hours later and we are amid the festive 
and gay throng of guests assembled in old 
Major Hardwicke’s spacious rooms. 

‘There is Paul!” whispers Alice to Flo 
as we three press onward in the gay crowd 
towards our hostess. 

‘* Yes, and there is Will!” responds Flo. 

Later on in the evening I find myself 
strolling leisurely along in the conservatory. 
All the young people are dancing, and we 
chaperons (of whom there are but few) are 
free for the time being. On I walk, past huge 
banks of gay and sweet-scented flowers. I 
roam till, having gained a rustic seat, I rest 
awhile. 

Iam sitting amid the sweet odours of the 
May-bred flowers, and I can hear from afar 
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Mir 125 T6H?, 








the sonnd of: gay laughter intermingled with 
the strains of ths “‘ Aus die Ferne” waltz. I 
recall my dream of that afternoon. 

‘‘The proofs,’ I. murmur, softly, ‘the 
proofs! If he would bat bring them I'might 
be happy yet! ‘Oh, Clifford! Clifford!” I ery 
in somewhat louder tones, 

And then a something seems to move near 
me, a rastle amid the screening shrubs, a 
footstep; then—a man’s form is kneeling at 
my feet ! 

“‘ Glifford!”’ 

‘* Madge, I have brought the proofs! Will 
you see them first?” 

‘‘ Proofs, Clifford ? What care I for proofs ? 
None can strengthen my: firm belief in your 
innocence,”’ I return softly. 

‘* Thank Heaven, Madge! But still I have 
brought them, or I shouldn't be here. Madge, 
may. 1?” 

Bre I can utter the monosyllabic affirmative 
my own true lover's lips are on mine, and the 
next moment I'am sobbing on his breast: 

‘*‘ Madge, dear, I have been too abrupt. I 
should have waited; but, oh; how I longed to 
see your dear face once again, and to read on 
itimy. verdict! Madge; dear, forgive me my 
thoughtlessness!’’ 

‘*My tears are tears of thankfulness and 
joy, Clifford. There is nothing for me to for- 
give. Can you? You know I doubted you at 
first, and——” 

“Say no more, love!” Clifford’ fondly 
whispers, so he rises, and seats himself at my 
side. 

“ The dread past is, I trust, as a@ dream that 
passeth away, while the future——what of the 
future, Madge, dear? ” 

‘* Tt shall be as bright and happy as I can 
make it, Clifford,” I reply, quietly, but my 
love is well satisfied with the- look of love 
which I bestow on him as I speak. 

“We will not wait’ for the New Year, 
Madge?” he asks presently, after a brief 
spell of quiet bliss. 

‘As you will, Clifford,” is my simple re- 
sponse. 

Then'I add in a hushed voice,— 

‘*Barn the proofs, Clifford. But tell me 
one thing: whose hand——” 

‘*Ié was a woman's, Madge! ” 

I ask no farther, but les my head fill its 
rightful resting-place on the shoulder of my 
owa true love, and I: sigh deeply: for. very 
happiness. 

My tale is nearly ended, but ‘before I close I 
must add that my two nieces: were only too 
delighted when they heard of my approaching 
marriage, which came off one bright, fine 
October morning. 

My bouquet was of pure white rosébuds, 
while conspicuous in its midst stood out the 
brown and withered remains of the rose 
gathered by my lover so many seasons pre- 
viously and preserved so carefally by me, and 
now assisting at my wedding by his wish. 

Farther, I would add that my two nieces 
were only too delighted to act’ as bridesmaids 
to their Aunt Manan. 

[TH® END.] 








PaPER-MAKING IN Catna.—Highteen hundred 
years ago the Chinese made paper from fibrous 
matter reduced to a pulp. Now each province 
makes its own peculiar variety: The cele- 
brated Chinese rice paper, that so resembles 
woollen and silk fabrics, and on which are 
painted quaint birds and flowers, is manufac- 
tured from compressed pith, which is cut 
spirally by a keen knife into thin: slices six 
inches wide and twice as long. Funeral 
papers, or paper imitations of earthly things 
which they desire to bestow on departed 
friends; are burned over their graves. The7 
use paper window-frames, paper sliding-doors 
and paper visiting cards a yard’long. It is 
related that when a distinguished repre- 
sentative of the British government: visited 
Pekin several servants brought him a huge 
roll, which, when spread out on floor, proved 
to be the visiting card of the emperor. 





FACETS LA, 


Tus whip. belongs: to the most eal 
variety of team stir. 

As the course: of true love never ring} 
smooth, it is supposed that there will always | 
be plenty of friction matches in the world. 

** No,” said Miss Spinster, ‘‘ I wouldn't have 
any fool of a man.” “And as you cannot 
get any other kind,” remarked Aunt Susan, 
‘‘you prefer to remain singlé. Well, I don’t 
know as I blame you.” 

‘* Way, you knock the breath out of me!” 
said the pufiing forge bellows to a sturdy 
blacksmith. ‘“ Well, what of it? You're the 
worst blower I ever tackled,”’ replied the per- 
spiring horse-shoer. 

Ar a dinner party, a. young man from the 
provinces, who was visiting the host, was 
asked if he was fond of ethnology. ‘ Well, 
ye-es,” he replied at a venture; ‘‘ but.I don't 
think I'll take any to-night.”’ 

** My. dear madame,’’ said a doctor to his 
patient, ‘‘I am truly gratified to. see you yet 
in life. At my last visit yesterday, you know 
I said you had but. six hours to live.’ ‘ Yes, 
doctor, you did; but. I did not take the dose 
you left'me.”’ 

Never too Late to Mfénp.—-At‘the French 
registrar's office, a wedding party had been 
waiting a considerable time. for the bride- 
groom. At last hecame—an old man about 
seventy. ‘Another time,” said the registrar, 
‘try to be here a little sooner.” 

“On dear!” exclaimed Mrs. F., ‘* where 
in the world did I put that reel of siikk? I 
was very careful when I'put it away, to have 
it fixed in my mind where I placed it.” ‘“* Had 
it fixed in your mind, did you?” replied 
Fogg; ‘but nevertheléss, you now seem to be 
mixed in your find.” 

“ Anp that is silver ore, is it ?”’’ said Mra. 
Snaggs, as she examined a piece of curious- 
looking mineral, ‘: Yes, my dear,’’ replied her 
husband. ‘And how do they get the silver 
out?” ‘They smelt it.” ‘Well, that’s 
queer,”’ she added, after applying her nose to 
the ore; ‘‘I smelt it, too, but didn’t get any 
silver.” 

Wire (who. had.been sitting:up for delin- 
quent husband) : ‘“‘ Are youcrazy? Have you 
been going about. the streets with your 
umbrella up. this starlight might?’’ Weary 
Husband: ‘ That’s just it, dear. It's: the 
stars — perfect avalanche of ‘em —couldn't 
dodge ’em, so—put-—-up umbrella. Thought 
people would: think I was intoxicated if I 
didn’t.” 

A youne lady, in telling about the pleasures 
of her. last vacation, said: ‘* Yes, we had:a 
splendid time! Three other girls and I ‘took 
a tramp through the Lakes?’ ‘ Did he have 
a good-time, too?’ asked one of the listeners. 
‘*He/” exclaimed the young lady; ‘“‘ whom 
do you mean?” ‘The tramp that you took 
through the Lakes,” quietly: answered the 
gentleman. 


Kirry was studying her Sunday-schoo! les- 
son, and one of the mottoes she had to learn 
was: “ Walk -in- the way of good men.” 
“Mamma,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘papa is 
a good man, isn’t he?” “Certainly, my 
dear.’ ‘Well, I don't see what it means. 
You always tell me not to get in papa’s way, 
but he is a good man, and this says, ‘ Walk in 
the way of good men.’ I think itis pretty 
queer.” 

A Lesson tn Laneuace.—John: ‘* What does 
Henry do fora living?’ James: ‘“ His avo- 
cation is shoemaking.” John: ‘ Vocation, 
not avocation; a man’s regnlar employment is 
his. vocation; his avocation._is what he does 
occasionally and aside from his principal cal- 
ling.” James: ‘I. thought I-made. myself 
clear. I said Henry's. ayooation .was’ shoe- 
making ; his vocation is: hanging around the 
corner bar and drinking promiscuous drinks 


———— 
- Swerer home—a bee-hive. 


‘Waar do you. grow on. this. land?” }, 
inquired of the farmer who. was leaning over , 
fence inspecting a particularly barren piece of 
ee “Grow lazy,’ was. the satisfactory 
reply. . 

Trvery Inrormatton.— Hive yon put the 
important question. to old) Moneybag’s 
daughter, Jack?”? ‘“‘No. I hear there is 
prior attachment. there.’ ‘ You don’t say 
so?” ‘ Yes; the sheriff has attached every. 
thing the old man owns.” ‘ 

JoHNNY was: JEALovs.—‘ Mr. Lighthead,” 
said Johnny, ‘‘my sister treats. you better'n 
she does me.” ** Does she Johnny?” asked 
Lighthead; witha laugh. “Why do you think 
so?” ‘Well, I heard her tell’ ma she gave 
you lots of toffy,; but she never’ gives me any,” 

Toe Hero or A Hunprep BArries.— I am 
sure this will suit you,” said a newsagent to 
a grizzled passenger; ‘it’s Spark’s ‘ History 
of the Thirty Years War,’ and only half-a. 
crown.” “Take it away! take it away!” 
replied the passenger, vehemently, ‘I've 
been married just thirty years myself,”’ 

Mew are strangecreatares. They will waste 
an hour hunting a collar button instead of 
having an extra supply and letting their wife 
find the missing one. You will never. sees 
woman look for the pin she drops. Her hus. 
band finds it when he walks around in his 
bare feet. 

*Twas Not Wett.—Man at the water-cooler 
(pausing reflectively in the. midstof a drink): 
‘* What kind of water is this?” Native (re. 
assuringly): ‘‘ That? That's well water.” 
Man at. the water-cooler: ‘You are too 
sanguine, my friend. This water may be 
en but if is gross satire: to call is 
we. 9 i 


Two Bounvtes. 


“ Vhas I arrested ?”’ softly inquired Mr. 
Dunder, as heleaned over Sergeant ——'s desk 
yesterday. 

‘Haven't heard of anysuch thing. What's 
the matter now?”’ - 

“ Vhell, afew days ago a: man mit a pundle 
comes in my.place.. Vhas I.Garl ‘Dunder? I 
vhas. Dot vhas all’ right: He prings dot 
package by express, und der sharge vhas forty 
cents—sign your name-here, und der: express 
company vhas not-liable if goods be left more 
ash six monts. Sergeant ?’’ 

“ Welll” 

‘‘ Vhat you s'pose vhas in dot pundle?” 

‘* Greenbacks.’’ 

‘*Humph! It vhas’ a cobbla:shtone, und 
dot fellow shwindles:me, I -vhas so madt I 
shump oafer der pool.table. I like to come 
und see you aboudt it, bat.if I do, you tell dot 
nuzspepper man, und- he makes fan of me. 
Sergeant ?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘*Maype I vhas some lunatic, but I doan’ 
belief him. In.two days anoder man vhalks 
in. mit .a-pundle.. Vhas-I-Carl<Dunder? I 
vhas. Dot vhas.all right.. He prings me dot 
package und der shange for fife dollar.’’ 

“ But you didn’t pay?” 

* Sergeant, I'shamp on dotman like a cow 
shump on a leedle sparrow; und im two min- 
utes he vhas -sooch a licked feller:dot his owp 
mother doan’ tell who he vhas.. Herleafs dot 
pundle, und crawls avhay, und vhen my wife 
comes home she says it vhas some shirts for 
me dot she puys-at Metcalfe’s1”’ 

“ No } ” 

“ Dhot vhas it, sergeant. I send Shake to 
settle mit der feller for twenty-fife dollars, but 
maype he haf me arrested ide.” 

‘Singular,’ remarked the sergeant, after » 
painful silence.- : 

_ oes it strikes. me — dot, ~ so — 
vhas a shtrange countrys Nopody vhas 
times alike, und if you kick somepody, it vhas 
der man who doan’ deserve him, Good-bye, 
sergeant. If some warrant comes oudt for 
me, und I vhas ‘arrested, I! like you to be 
aroundt, und say to me: dot I vhas allo. k., 





at other people's expense.” 





und doan’ go to shtate prison for life.” 
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—_——— TD TE es 
SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Queen will, it is. stated, leave England 
in the spring on @ visit te Aix-les-Bains, 
where she is. expected. to stay. a. few. weeks, 
Her Majesty will reeide in the Villa, Mottet, 

Tae German Crown. Princes and: Crown 
Princess are to meet the Queen at Darmstadt, 
and the formal’ betrothal of Prince Henry of 
Prussia to the Princess Irene of Hesse will 
then take place. 

Hts Roya Htenness tHe Prince or WaAtEs 
will, on Her Majesty’s behalf, hold*levées at 
St. James's Palace on Taesday, March 1, and 
Friday, March,11, 

His Rovan Hrenness tax Dvuxe_or Con- 
yaucHT arrived at Mhow on January 14, and 
was’received at the station by Gen. Gillespie 
and the officers of the station and a guard of 
honour of the 47th Regiment. The Nawab of 
Jaora was also present. An address of wel- 
come was presented to his Royal Highness by 
the inhabitants, 

Tue Queen. has been pleased to grant her 
sanction to the Female School of Art, Queen- 
square, being entitled ‘‘The Royal Female 
School of Art.” : 

Tne Queen has.forwarded to Mrs, Kendal a 
handsome brooch, the design being the royal 
crown, composed of diamonds; rubies, and 
sapphires. The gift is in remembrance of 
Mrs. Kendal's visit to Osborne last: month, 
when-she performed before Her Majesty and 
members of the Royal family, 

Tur Queen Regent of Spain, whose charit- 
able donations appear inexhaustible, has given 
30,000 pesetas to:the poor to celebrate the 
Saint’s day of the young king. 

Tue Qaeen of Roumania’s new story, 
“ Astra,” is.deseribed as a picture of everyday 
life, drawn with vigour and fidelity. 

Tur E ‘or of China assumed the govern- 
ment of his dominions on Monday, February 7, 


Tae Empress of Austria will pay another 
visit to. Amsterdam next. month. Her. Ma- 
jesty has purchased a residence in the suburbs, 
so that her sojourn will now be more agree- 
able than- before, She always derives. con- 
siderable, benefit. from the treatment of’ Dr. 
Metzger, Her. Majesty’s ailment. being obsti- 
nate rheamatie-gout. 


Tux King of the Netherlands will attain his 
seventieth year on February 19, and: great 
preparations are being made all through Hol- 
land in order to celebrate the event. There 
will-be divine service in all the churches, pro- 
cessions will take place, and a number of ban- 
quets givens At the Hague, the working men 
will give a grand concert, at which the king 
and the queen haye promised: to be present, 
and the entertainments .for the poor will be on 
a large seale. 


Tae Dowager Countess.of. Iddesleigh has 
commissioned Mr. W. Tyler, of Kensington, 
to execute a statue of the late éarl in marble, 


Tue Shah of Persia is a great hunter, and 
his favourite game are tigers and bears. Ina 
tecent bear-hunt, which took place at Tos- 
chem-Tepeh; the Shah was attacked by two 
bears at once, and he owes his eseape to the 
presence of mind of one of his attendants, 


Tue Emperor and Empress of Russia gave 
& grand ball: at the Winter Palace on the 
28th ult. The electric light was used for the 
first time, and’ the.effect was extremely bril- 
liant. At nine o'clock most of the guests had 
arrived, and half-an-hour later the doors were 
Opened to the interior apartments, and the 
Emperor and Empress, attended by a large and 


distinguished suite, walked tkrough the apart- | and 


ments in which the: guests had ‘assembled, 
while the Court orchestra played a polonaise. 

he polonaise then began, the Emperor 
leading Lady Morier, theawife of the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, while the Ger- 
— sador, Schweinitz, had the 
Onour of being the Empress's partner. 


Accorpine to the London Post Office Direc- 


tory of last year there are in thjs city 2,125 | 


Smiths, 1,104 Joneses, 708 Browns, and 467 
Robinsons. 

Great Guxs.—The most enormous guns at 
present in use are the 105-ton guns on board 
the Italian ironclads, the four. British 100-ton 
muzzle-loaders at- Malta and Gibraltar, and 
the four 80-ton guns, of which two are afloat 
and two in situ on Dover Pier. Compared 
with any of these weapons, the last new 
English gun of 111 tons recently tried is 
vastly superior. In length the 80-ton measures 
27 feet and the 100-ton 83 feet, and whereas 
these will penetrate 23 inches of iron at 1,000 
yards, the 111-tonner is relied upon to pierce 
35 inches at the same distance, and probably 
33 inches at over a mile range. From muzzle 
to breech it measures within a fraction of 
44 feet. Althongh it is nominally a gun of 
110 tons, its actual weight is 247,795 lbs., and 
it will, therefore, be known for the present as 
the 141-ton gun. Herr Krupp is now making 
for the Italian land service four guns of greater 
weight, being 119 tons each, but the peculiar 
breech fittings in their case take up a great 
deal of dead metal, andit is not claimed either 
by Herr Krupp that they will be equal to the 
work which will be got out of the English 
gun, 





GEMS. 


WE shall be obliged at jlast to confess.that 
the really precious things are thought and 
sight, not pace. It does a man no harm to go 
sometimes slow, for his glory is not at all in 
going, but in being, 

Eacn day, each week, each month, each 
year, 2 new chance is given you by God. A 
new chance, a new leaf, a new life, this:is the 
golden, unspeakable gift which each new day 
offers to you. 

THERE appears to exist a greater desire to 
live long than to.live well. Measure by man’s 
desires, he cannot live long enough ; measure 
by his good deeds, and he has not lived long 
enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he has 
lived too long. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


American Move or.Cooxina Ricz.—Pick over 
the rice and wash it in cold water; to one 
pint of rice, put three quarts of boiling water, 
and half-teaspoonfal of salt; boil it just seven- 
teen minutes.from the time.it begins: to boil; 
turn off all the: water; setit. over a moderate 
fire with*the. cover off to steam fifteen minutes, 
Take care and be accurate. The rice,water 
first-poured off is good: to stiffen muslins. 

Baxep Cuicxen Puppmne.— Cat up two young 
chickens, and season them with pepper and 
salt, and a little mace and nutmeg. Put 
them into a saucepan with two large spoonfuls 
of butter, and: water enough to cover. them. 
Stew them gently, and when about half cooked 
take them out. and set them away to, cool. 
Pour off the gravy, and» reserve it; to be 
served up separately, In the meantime, make 
a batter, as for a pudding, of a pound of flower 
stirred gradually into a quart of milk, six eggs 
well beaten and added by degrees to. the. mix- 
ture, and a very little salt. “Put a layer of 
chicken in the bettom of the baking-dish, and 
pour over it some of the, batter, then another 
layer of.chicken, and then some more batter, 
soon, having a cover of batter on the top. 
Bake till itis brown. Season the gravy, you 
have set away, with celery, parsley, any sweet 
herbs you choose, or with: chop oysters; 
let it boil a short time, and send it to the table 
in a satice-boat to eat with the pudding. This 
dish is.very nutritious; and makes chic go 





@ great way. 





Derr.—A curious habit of deor is that of 
eating. the. bones.of, their own kind. If a 
dead deer is leftvon a hill, when birds and 
insects have eaten its flesh, its bones will often 
be consumed by its own relations. They will 
also eat horns that have been shed. 

Reaptne CuHaracter.—A French journal de- 
scribes a» new method of reading character, 
known as ‘“scarpology.” It consists in s 
study of the heels and soles of shoes. If 
these are worn down evenly the wearer is a 
good business man, energetic and: quick in 
decision. If the outer side is worn more than 
the inner he is of an adventurous turn of 
mind. Weakness of character is indicated by 
a heel and sole worn most on the inner side. 

A Mascuuinz Oprniton.—The love of women 
for smart clothing receives at the hands of 
men that sort of inconsistent criticism which 
masculine self-sufficiency commonly attributes 
to the opposite sex. We ridicule the supreme 
importance that ladies give to their dress; we 
grumble in our own brutal fashion whenever 
it is our fortune to pay the bills which this 
taste entails. But let a woman once neglect 
her dress, and the masculine eye is ready 
enough to detect; the. masculine voice ready 
enough to denounce it. , 

Tse Foop or. Swautows.—Swallows. take 
their food exclusively from the air, and they 
drink when flying, This, so far as is known 
to naturalists, cannot be said of any other 
bird. Various.species of gnats and ephemera 
constitute. the food of swallows upon ‘their 
arrival in this country; but, as summer 
advances, winged beetles are also greedily 
taken. §So rapidly does the bird capture these 
that, after it. has been on the wing but a few 
moments, it: has: accumulated sufficient to 
form a pellet as largeasan ordinary rifle-bullet. 

New: Use-ror Paotoararuy.—A very curious 
phenomenon in connection with photography 
is recorded by the person who observed it. 
He. took a .portrait. of a child; apparently in 
fall health and with atclear skin. The nega- 
tive pieture- showed the face to bv thickly 
covered with an eruption. Three days after- 
wards the child‘was. covered with spots, dno 
to prickly heat,. ‘‘ The camera had seen and 
photographed the eruption three: days. before 
it: was:visible.to.the eye.’ Amother case ofa 
somewhat: sitnilar kind is also recorded, where 
a child showed spots on his portrait, which 
were invisible on his face.a-fortnight previous 
to anattackof smallpox. It is suggested that 
these cases (if true) might point to a new 
method of medical diagnosis. 

Boru. Ctstoms.—A correspondent at 
Athens gives an.account.of many curious 
burial customs iar- to Greece; which 
lately came under his notice. A piece of 
linen as wide as the body and twice as long 
was doubled, and’ a-hole large enough for the 
head cut out of it, In.this the body was 
wrapped and then dressed in new clothes, and 
more especially new shoes. Beneath the head 
was placed .» pillow fall of lemon leaves. In 
the mouth was put a bunch of violets, and 
around the temples a chaplet of flowers. 
These are used only for the unmarried, and 
must be white. Both head and feet were tied 
with bauds made for the purpose, which were 
unloosed at the edge of the grave, when the 
coffin was about to be closed. A small coin— 
a relic of the fee to the ferryman—was placed 
in the palm of the hand. At Athens a sou is 
drop into the coffin. The greatest atten- 
tion is given to this point. In removing the 
body, the feet always go first. A priest cama 
on three successive days to sprinkle the room, 
fumigate it, and repeat certain prayers, as for 
that period after death it was supposed to be 
haunted. After burial women are hired to 
keep a light burning over the grave till the 
body is sa to be decomposed; Toassist 
this, the bottom of modern Greek coffins is of 
lattice-work, Every Saturday the. poor. of 
Athens. place on the graves of their friends 
eatables of the sort they used to like, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MorTIMER.—To improve the complexton, of course. 

L §.—Wash leather gloves are used to keep the hands 
in good order when d rough work. 

J. M.—Considerably below the average in spelling 
and pen! . 

L. W—Not at all improper. Before this reaches you 
we hope you will have carried out your intention. 


Dartnc Jack.—We regret that our space is fully 
occupied for some time so come. 


Farp —Fur indentares of squennitentty without 
premium only half-crown stamp is required. 

T. L.—Your spare time could bs very profitably spent 
in the practice of penmanship. 

W. H.—You would be called a blonde of the Greak 
type with your fair skin, straight nose, and small 
m uth. 

D. R. W.—No cosmatic will remove wrinkles. Re- 
gular habits, exsrzise in the open air, and the free use 
of the bath will help to keep them from increasing. 


Sister Anye.—Your writing is that of a bold, strong 
ebaracter, who is proud bat frank, and who will die 
with a noble rec ord. 


E..ey.—The fact of the young lady being your cousin 
does not warrant you in taking the liberty of kissing her 
upon the occasion of the first meeting. 


M. C. H —In the choice of perfumes, a person must 
be gaided by his or her individual taste. First-class 
lavender water is one of the most delicate and refresh- 
ing preparations intended for toilet use. 


©. H. makes inquiry first as to the necessity of a 
chaperon. Is it proper for her te dispense with the 
presence of a chaperon when she goes to the theatre 
with a gentleman she had knowa since childhood? Not 

without the consent of her 

M. H.—If you have grievously offended the 
man, ask him to excuse you for ‘aaa inoue ~ 
= ~~ r any profuse apologies because a 

to regain bie friendship. Your penmanship is 

oa or 

Lzowanrp. —I¢ is useless fora man to fritter away his 
time with a flirt who cares nothing for the feelixg of 
others, being actuated only by a desire to have as many 
strings to her bow as there are foolish men to be taken 
in by her bypocritical urea te: 

F. 8 —Get a chemist to pu’ an Se 
pound, end than souls © two « ns ey ae chil 
Rectified ofl of tine, 1 pales pet. 


ntle- 
mt do 


com- 


L. 8. ot Aentaandin “rules” for winning a lover. 
Men differ too greatly for any such rules to be of value. 
Study your suitor’s charsc'er and try to conform to his 
ideal of a woman. Do not show an over anziety to 
please. bs sweet,” bat also ectf! No man 
esteems a woman who throws herself at his 


G. W. H.—Hard work and pay is the lot of the 
majority of those who ad the st 


do not balieve such to be case, there is g 
—< “— truth of the ae ae ox- 

ence. Many an actor—or, speakin, 
ould-be actor —has been pn of of his. tuation for | * 
the stage after one trial. 


C. G. M.—As the foremost dictionary-makers give 
but one plural form of the word goose, we feel pon to 
suggest any other, considering that these men were 
aware of what they were dotne when they yng oa it 
Ents mainpen epee of tr or cin 
irona, the well-knowa or minded 
persons or simpletons. 


, tg D.—Perhaps your lady-love will like the fol- 
owing : — 
And 8 tease ogee he 
a ar mer as she speaks ; 
Undine, of old, was not more fair, 
Res not redder than her cheeks 5 
And sweeter not than Laura. 


G. H. H.—The pay of artists depends so much upon 
the quality and tnd of work that it is difficult to tell 
what it aversges. There is decorative art-work on 
chins, satin, plaques; etc., portrait-painting, etcbing, 
sketching from nature, designing for carcs, aod design- 
ing for illustrated newspapers. A good and rapid 
— of nowspaper designs gets well remunerated 
usually 


Mec writes to ask if it is her place to call on a lady 
who has been away on a visit, and with whom she is 
but slightly acquainted, each having called but once, 
and she the last time, or if she shouid wait to have her 
resume the acquaintance by coming to her home. It is 
the rule for a lady to call once on any new-comer in a 
country place, whom she believes to be her — ina 
worldly station. The call must be returned, if the 
new resident ia supposed to be deficient in etiquette; 
ut it is not ayy ! that the first caller shou'd viait 
her again, in fact, it is optional with her whether she 
continues the acquaintance or not; consequently, it 
would be improper for you to call until you have again 
aimitted the lady to your household, as her frst, call 
might not have bsen satisfactory, so she wishes to re- 
move name from her ; but we feel sure 
such isnot the case fr:m your pret ily written, lady- 
like letter. 





RN, W. D.—The hair enclosed is pevase-heows, a pretty 
r) 


M M.—Your writing is too unformed to give any in- 
dication of character. 


Tou Taoms —Your writing is that of a s‘ropg, me- 
thodical psrson. 
F. T.—The tartan or ere. ' the dress of the 
y ween Highlanders, is said to been derived 
from the ancicnt Gauls or Celtx. 


L. 8. D.—Q 1een Christina, of Spain, took the ‘oath to 
be faithful to the heir We a, during “‘ his or her” 
minority, on December 30, 

L. T.—O borne H sure nn of Wigh'), was purchased 
by Queen Victoria in 1845, and rebuilt. It is known as 
the Queen’s marine villa. 


* M.B OC. O.—Powdered alum, 2 drachms, and spirits 
of nitric ether 7, drachms; mixed and applied to the 
tooth will generally stop its aching. 

G. H.—You did not ast nicely. Your best course 
would be to tell the young man that it was thought- 
less Fh bark and leave him, and that you re- 


M. 8. 8.—To b'ue gun-berrels, apply nitric acid and 
let it eat into tbe tron a little ; then the latter will be 
covered with a thin film of oxide. Clean the barrel, 
oil, and burnish it. 


K, H.—Gameral Joseph Hooker connote’ General 
Barneide in comm ind of the army of the Potomac on 
January 26,1868. Ha resigaed his command on June 
f in be same year, and was sucoceded by G®neral 


LET THE SUNSHINE IN. 


Why sit in the corner, oh, desolate mourner, 
Your face turned away from the rhe apd 
bee == in such morning Mi Ay a passion 
ial wolfe brooding, the daylight excluding, 
ge iN the sh 7 
a e a = utters 
And let the my ht sunshine come , 


vovivieg besmaas of our stri 
To let: the bright sunshine come in. Pe , 


Saucy Per.—Endeavour to sct more amiably. More 
files are caught by honey than . Do not be in 
a hurry to marry. Girls who are modest and amiable 


sap Seren ees Enh by the right kind of men for 


Fi 


Cc, ae a dbbieies ‘pee, | » tip ned solution of 
clam actt Gt Ge piper nt f throw it over a 
to dry. is suitable to all sorts of paper, 
whether plaia or co! as well as textile fabrics. 
Try a sli ef poper fu the Rae ol 6 candle, and if not 
— prepared, dip and try it a second time. 
—Brooklyn, Sosy Casts, Wee tneemeesied te 000 
by the Dowes authorities of New Amsterdam, as New 
York was then called, and named Breukelen, from a 


town of the same name in the A. Ry 
Seoampnanes on as a township und 
April, 1806, and as a city in 1834. In 1855, 
Williamsburg and Bushwick were united 
government, 


IE 
Hh: 


B. ©. 8B solids name of a 
game of considerable antiquity in England, where it 
was formerly known by ap tables.” 
The origin of the word has been to the W. 
tongue, in which itis ea'd to “little te 


but competent authorities trace the term t» the Saxon 


bac and gamen (b10 €), 80 ited because the 
performance consists in the two tom bringing their 
men back from their an’ int» their own ; 


or because the pieces are oo eumelines taken up and 
obliged to go back—that is, re-enter the opponent's 
table. In a+tacdard work on all 
16mo es are 


It et nds to reason, » eee, 
this place sny clear idea of the rules governing the 


, and 
The Kinds oF got some. 





the k friend 
furnish practical inttruction. 








G. M. T.--Yellow dock-root is prepared by boiling, 
and after the juice ia all out of ths root the sree - 
sweetened with treacle or honey. A glassful ts 
taken every morning. 


pe... Bho ee eat a a ree wd offended the gen. 
man by not wae peir yt oo omen B ed 
ead one a eae of bowing and sve sking as plese 
antly as you can when you meet him nex 


Arraur T.—l. The a 


wotnt ot mnt about 5 feet 6 Case's, 2. Te Race 
ht of males at aiftareat ages varies grea! -c 
which account no set age can be tr le ati, a 


G. C. H.—The frequent use of carbonate of soda as a 
remedy for heartburn is to be deprecated, as it is very 
apt to prove injurious to the stomach. One of the 
sim} and most —— remedies for this complaint 
is eating of a ripe apple. 

— sae os ead ot Dowie any anti- — remedy, 
an ve frequently heard 0 se oaae & ously 1 
a by trying to oe eee with heal fash, | Exer 

open alr mnasium are bes’ 
antidotes. me ; 

L. J. 8.—It is te ue ioe to drink strong coffee three 
times a day, ve, articularly for a child to do this. A cup 
of coffee in morning, and hot milk or kettle ~4 
(that is, hot water, milk, and sugar) for the other meals 
of the day, is better. 

g a party or re. 
ceeding 





G. H. T.—It is proper, after attendin 
ception, to call upon the hostess davon She. su 


week. It the is merely an informal meeting, as 
of a club at the mi te ed pte aR 
small card- 


» itis not incumbent the guests 
to call on entertainers afterwards, wands, though it would 
not be amiss. - 

L. M. M.—The smoking of inbaoee was, according to 
come authorities, practised by the Chinese at a very 

oa date, bat this claim hon never been fully sub- 
png af Rage yen pty tel hy BN 
ulgto, a an 3 preva) rom 
uckenown an antigetty among the American Indians as far 


pres a ancelb Gali, masters of painting on 
ass, who were very j2alous of each other, were Dirk 

ond ¥ Wonter Orabeth, natives of Gouda, Holland. They 
Fe hake at ane ae oo 
teenth cen The: ted the windows of 8. 
‘and also the — _ of 


E 


: 


Ross F.—When troubled with cold feet at night, use 
a it 7 6 (or rubbing) before getting into bed; 


ee: A. A.—You can only bide your time until he makes 
his mind to marria, T is no way ia 
fection. The 


all —s object to such a sum- 
ca ie h and assume 4 
defensive attitude that is ng likely to lead first to 
Loreen? of the intimate 


ut 
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